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THE BASIC TEXT FOR THE LATEST REVISION 
OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC NEW 
TESTAMENT IN ENGLISH 


JOHN H. SKILTON 


[This article will be followed by another dealing with the 
question: What service may a translation of the Latin Vulgate 
be expected to render? which will be published in an early issue 
of this Journal. It is also expected that other articles on this 
English version of the New Testament will be published in sub- 
sequent issues.— THE EpITors.] 


HE English version of the New Testament published in 

1941, translated from the Latin Vulgate, a revision of 
the Challoner-Rheims version, edited by Roman Catholic 
scholars, merits close study by members of both Protestant 
and Roman communions. It is the notable fruit of more than 
five years of effort on the part of able scholars working accord- 
ing to definite principles. Unlike the Rheims New Testament 
and the Challoner and other subsequent English Roman 
Catholic revisions, the new version has been made by a size- 
able committee. It represents the labors of a group of twenty- 
seven scholars, assisted by many others. The work on the 
version was divided so that no one would be unduly burdened 
and so that all could give sufficient study to their assignments. 
The new revision, however, deserves attention not only because 
of the competent labor bestowed upon it and because of its 
intrinsic merit; but also because it is in a sense a church 
production claiming all the authority necessary for its pur- 
poses. In its preface, after the need of a revision of the Chal- 
loner-Rheims version has been set forth, the following state- 
ment appears: “The English version which is presented in 


this volume is the answer of the Church in America to this 
1 
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need. Its preparation was requested and supervised by the 
Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
.trine. The principles upon which it rests were submitted 
to the Secretary and to other members of the Biblical Com- 
mission at Rome, and received complete approval....... 
It enjoys, therefore,....... the authority necessary in any 
serious attempt to meet the requirements of an improved 
Catholic version in English.’’! 

Protestants and Roman Catholics both will do well to weigh 
the principles followed in the choice of the text on which this 
scholarly, authoritative revision is based. The Confraternity 
version claims to be a translation of the Latin Vulgate. At 
once the questions must be asked: Is it a translation of a scien- 
tifically reconstructed text of the Vulgate? Does it uncritically 
follow the standard Sistine-Clementine edition? We may 
learn from the general secretary of the Editorial Board of the 
Revision Committee, the Right Reverend Monsignor William 
L. Newton, professor of Sacred Scripture at The Catholic 
University of America, that recognition was given to the fact 
that if an edition of the Vulgate is to possess the merit which 
Jerome gave to his work, it must conform to his original text.? 
Nevertheless the plans for the revision at first called for the 
use of the official Clementine’ edition as the sole textual basis. 
Later, however, the editorial board, on the advice of some 
Roman biblical authorities and with their permission, deter- 
mined to revise the Latin basis of the new version by con- 
sulting critical editions of the Vulgate. The Episcopal Com- 
mittee granted its sanction to this change of textual principle; 


* The New Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1941, pp. vif. 

? William L. Newton, ‘‘A Revision of the Catholic New Testament in 
English — I’, The Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. CIV, No. 1 (January, 1941), 
p. 3. Monsignor Newton says that the ‘merit of the Vulgate . . . attaches 
fully only to the Latin text as it came from the hands of Jerome; and it 
inheres in any edition of the Vulgate only in proportion to its conformity 
with that original’. 

3 The Sistine-Clementine edition will henceforth generally be designated 
simply as the Clementine. 
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and a text varying considerably from the Clementine was 
adopted. 

Monsignor Newton has provided, in an article in The 
Ecclesiastical Review,s a very helpful classification of the 
variants between the underlying Latin text of the new version 
and the Clementine text. We shall attempt here to follow 
him rather closely. The first class which he distinguishes is 
the largest and least important. It contains tense modifica- 
tions, as between the perfect and the historical present, 
stylistic variations like quia instead of quoniam, the ablative 
preceded by in instead of the ablative alone, et instead of at, 
a instead of ex or de, the dropping or adding of autem, inser- 
tions or repetitions of words designed to clarify the meaning, 
like eis or illis after dixit, and the repetition of a subject 
instead of the use of a relative pronoun. The meaning of the 
Latin is rarely affected by variations belonging to this first 
class. 

The second class, also large, consists of words which the 
Clementine inserts in paraphrase or interpretation, such as 
sanctus (agreeing with spiritus in John 3:5), vivus (agreeing 
with panis in John 6:41), and renasci, supplanting masci in 
John 3:4. Here also belong changes of moods and tenses 
which modify the original. 

The final class consists of the most important variants, all of 
which affect the meaning of the passages in which they occur. 
Newton places in this class the Clementine punctuation at 
John 1:3 and 16:17 and such Clementine readings in the fourth 
gospel as qui for quod or quia in 8:25, si for quia in 8:45, and 
the insertion of 5:4. He finds thirty variants in John’s Gospel 
which belong in this class. 

Numerous examples of the disagreements between the Latin 
text underlying the Confraternity version and the Clementine 
text (as well as of its disagreement or correspondence with 
some other texts) will be found in the following selected list 
of readings of different types and importance. In parallel 


4 William L. Newton, “A Revision of the Catholic New Testament in 
English — I”, Eccl. Rev., CIV, 1, pp. 4 f. 
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columns are given the readings of (1) the Clementine Vul- 
gate,s (2) The Oxford Nouum Testamentum Latine,® called 
merely ‘Oxford’ (the last three readings are taken from 
the critical apparatus in the Nestle edition referred to in 
note 5), (3) the Challoner-Rheims version,? (4) the Con- 
fraternity revision,* and (5) the Oxford Greek New Testa- 
ment, edited by Alexander Souter.2 Any noteworthy varia- 
tions between this last text and that of Westcott and Hort® 
are indicated. The readings of the Westcott and Hort revi- 
sion are designated by the abbreviation, ““W. & H.”. The 
verse numbering is that of the Clementine text.’ The sign — 
denotes the absence of a certain reading. The word bis 
indicates that there are two occurrences in the same verse 
of the reading under consideration. 1°, 2°, 3°, and 5° mark 
the first, second, third and fifth instances of a reading in a 
given verse. The words “entire verse’’ mean that the entire 
verse is found in the edition in question and that the variation 
under consideration has to do with the whole verse. The 
word ‘“‘retains’’ signifies that the reading found in the version 
in question accords with the reading given in the first column. 
The word ‘‘brackets’’ indicates that the reading found in the 
first column is followed, but placed in brackets in the version 
_in question. 


5 The readings are taken from Novum Testamentum Latine, ed. Eber- 
hard Nestle, edttio sexta, Stuttgart, 1936. 

6 This monumental work of textual science is often referred to by the 
names of its editors ‘‘Wordsworth and White’. The first part, the Gospel 
of Matthew, was published at Oxford in 1889. The Editio Minor appeared 
in 1911. 

7 The readings are taken from The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, Benziger Brothers, 1931. With these readings have 
been compared those found in The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, New York, The Douay Bible House, 1942. The latter edition 
is referred to in the list of readings as ‘‘D’’. 

8 The New Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1941. 

9 Nouum Testamentum Graece, Oxford, 1910. 

7° The New Testament in the Original Greek, New York, Macmillan, 1941. 











Matt. 1:3 


Matt. 1:5 
Matt. 1:7 
Matt. 1:7 
Matt. 1:13 
Matt. 1:15 


Matt. 2:1 
Matt. 2:5 
Matt. 3:3 


Matt. 3:16 


Matt. 4:6 


Matt. 4:12 
Matt. 4:13 
Matt. 4:16 


Matt. 4:18 
Matt. 5:1 
Matt. 5:24 


Matt. 6:6 
Matt. 6:11 


Matt. 6:13 
Matt. 6:22 
Matt. 6:25 
Matt. 7:19 


Matt. 7:19 
Matt. 7:29 
Matt. 8:7 


Matt. 8:25 


Matt. 8:26 
Matt. 8:26 
Matt. 8:27 
Matt. 8:29 
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CLEMENTINE 


Esron bis 


Rahab 
Abiam 
Abias 
Eliacim bis 


Mathan bis 


Tuda 
Iudae 


Isaiam 


et 3° 


mandavit 


Tesus 
Nephthalim 


in regione 
umbrae 
Tesus 


Tesus 


reconciliari 


ostio 


supersubstan- 
tialem 


Amen 
tui and tuus 1° 
plus 2° 


excidetur 


mittetur 
et 1° 
et 1° 


ad eum Discip- 
uli eius 


Tesus 
imperavit 
venti 


Tesu 


Oxrorp 


esrom bis 


rachab 
abia 

abia 
eliachim bis 


matthan bis 


judaeae 
judaeae 


esaiam 


mandabit 


nepthalim 


in regione et 
umbra 





reconciliare 


ostio tuo 


supersubstan- 
tialem 





exciditur 


mittitur 





increpauit 


et uenti 














Raems ConFRATERNITY 
Esron bis Esron bis 
Rahab Rahab 
Abia Abia 
Abia Abia 
Eliacim bis Eliachim bis 
Mathan bis Matthan bis 
Juda Judea 
Juda Judea 
Isaias Isaias 
and and 
hath given will give 

charge charge 
Jesus —- 
Nephthalim Nephthalim 
in the region in the region 

of the shadow and shadow 

Jesus 
to be recon- _to be recon- 

ciled ciled 
the door thy door 
supersub- daily 
stantial 
Amen _— 
retains — 
retains — 
shall be cut _—is cut down 
down 
shall be cast _[is] thrown 
and and 
and —— 
Jesus —- 
commanded rebuked 
the winds even the wind 


Jesus 





GREEK 
*Eopay bis 
(‘Eopép W. & H.) 
‘Paxaf 
"ABLa 
"ABia 
"EXxaxeiu bis 


Maréap bis 
(MadOay W. & H.) 


"Tovéaias 
*lIovdalas 
“‘Hoatov 
(‘Hoaiov W. & H.) 


kal 
(—W. & H.) 


évredetrar 


NedOareiu 
& xm@pe@ Kai oxeg 


dcadrAayn 


tiv Obpayv cov 


émvobctov 


éxxémrerar 


BadrXerar 
P 
kal 


’ 
Kat 


(—W. & H.) 


éreripunoe 


kal of Gveuor 





Matt. 


Matt. 
Matt. 


Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 


Matt. 
Matt. 


Matt. 


Matt. 
Matt. 


Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 


Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 


Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 


Matt. 
Matt. 


8:31 
9:18 
10:12 


10:13 
10:13 
11:21 


12:2 
12:25 


12:41 


13:4 
13:14 


13:43 
13:47 
15:9 

15:14 
16:4 

16:15 
16:17 
16:19 
16:27 
17:1 

17:20 
17:24 
18:12 


18:12 
18:17 
18:25 
19:11 
19:20 


20:4, 7 
20:23 
21:4 
21:5 
21:26 
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CLEMENTINE 


hine 


Domine 


veniet 
revertetur 


Corozain 


— eis 


desolabitur 


Ninivitae 


caeli 


dicentis 


audiendi 
piscium 
et 

et 
prophetae 
lesus 

ei 

et 3° 5° 
opera 
assumit 
illuc 

ei 


relinquit 


gaudet 

ecclesiam 

eius 1° 

illis 

a iuventute 
mea 

meam 

vel 

totum 

—et 1° 


habebant 


Oxrorp 


veniat 
reuertatur 


chorazain 


eis 


desolatur 


nineuitae 


dicens 


opus 
assumsit 


relinquet 


gaudebit 


et ecclesiam 


et 


et 
habent 


RuEIms CoNFRATERNITY 

hence —_— 

Lord — 

relains aniepe 

shall come will come 

shall return let return 

Corozain Corozain 

— them 

shall be made is brought to 
desolate desolation 

Ninive Nineve 

of the air ee 

who saith who says 


(so saith D.) 


to hear to hear 
of fishes fish 
and — 
and _—_— 
the prophet —_— 
Jesus —_— 
to him —_—_— 
retains — 
works conduct 
taketh took 
hither ——— 
him —_—— 
doth leave will leave 
rejoiceth Tejoices 
the church even the church 
his his 
to them — 
from my —- 
youth 
my — 
or and 
all — 
and and 
held regard 


GREEK 


eMerw 
éxtoTpagdytw 


Xopativ 
(Xopafely W. & H.) 


épnwodrar 


Nevevirat 
(Nevevetrac 
W. & H.) 


} Aeyouca 


mTpakw 
TwapadapuBaver 
éxet 


adgels .... Snret 
(agjoe. W. & H.) 


xaiper 
kal ris éxxAnolas 
abvrod (— W. & H.) 


abrots 





kal 


kal 
éxover 


} 
| 
j 
| 
j 
j 
| 





Matt. 21:28 
Matt. 21:31 
Matt. 21:41 
Matt. 22:30 


Matt. 23:14 
Matt. 23:25 
Matt. 23:38 
Matt. 24:12 


Matt. 26:10 
Matt. 26:10 
Matt. 26:20 
Matt. 26:24 


Matt. 26:28 


Matt. 26:39 
Matt. 26:40 
Matt. 26:46 
Matt. 26:61 
Matt. 26:64 
Matt. 27:9 
Matt. 27:35 
Mark 1:2 
Mark 9:49 


Mark 10:33 
Mark 11:32 
Mark 14:20 
Luke 1:35 
Luke 3:9 


Luke 4:4 
Luke 4:5 


Luke 4:10 


Luke 4:18 


Luke 6:26 


Luke 7:19 
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CLEMENTINE 


quidam 
ei 
suam 


erunt 


entire verse 
pleni estis 
relinquetur 


abundavit 


huic 
enim 
suis 


tradetur 


effundetur 


mi 
suos 
tradet 


reaedificare 


Wesss sortem 


et senioribus 

timemus 

manum 

ex te 

bonum 

vivit 

in montem 
excelsum 


mandavit 


sanare.... 
corde 


pseudo- 
prophetis 


lesum 


Oxrorp 


pleni sunt 
relinquitur 


abundabit 


traditur 


effunditur 


tradit 
aedificare 


et 


timebant 


mandabit 


prophetis 


dominum 


Reems CoNnFRATERNITY 
a certain —— 

to him — 

his — 

shall be are 

retains brackets 


you are full 
shall be left 
hath abounded 


this 

for 

his 

shall be be- 
trayed 

shall be shed 


my 

his 

will betray 
rebuild 

of God 
retains 
before thee 
with salt 


and ancients 
we fear 

his hand 

of thee 
good 

liveth 


retains 


he hath given 
charge 


retains 


to the false 
prophets 


Jesus 


they are full 
is left 
will abound 


is betrayed 


is being shed 


betrays 
rebuild 


brackets 


they feared 


shall live 


he will give 
charge 


the prophets 


the Lord 


GREEK 


elot 
(cioiv W. & H.) 


Yéuouew 

adierar 

b:a 7d wANOvvPFvar 
-- « « Wuoyneerat 

TH yuvacki 

yap 


wapadisorat 


bere nk wes 
éxxuvopmevov 


you 

Tous pabnras 
fyyyixey 6 mrapadidols 
olxodopujoat 


——— (entire clause 
missing) 
époBodvro 


xadov (kapmév [xaddv] 
W. & H.) 
{hoerar 


évtedeitac 


Weviorpodpyrats 


Tov Kiptov 








Luke 7:31 


Luke 7:47 


Luke 11:8 


Luke 11:25 
Luke 11:48 
Luke 12:31 


Luke 12:35 


Luke 12:40 
Luke 12:42 
Luke 13:34 
Luke 15:17 
Luke 16:21 


Luke 17:3 
Luke 19:26 


Luke 24:24 
John 3:5 
John 5:4 
John 6:41 
John 7:52 
John 8:12 
John 8:25 
John 8:45 
John 11:27 
John 11:37 
John 11:45 
Acts 2:23 
Acts 3:12 
Acts 4:8 
Acts 4:10 
Acts 5:15 


Acts 7:60 
Acts 8:37 
Acts 9:5 f. 
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CLEMENTINE 
Ait autem 
Dominus 


remittuntur 


Et .... pul- 
sans 


et ornatam 

quod 

et iustitiam 
eius 


in manibus 
vestris 


veniet 
constituit 
avis 

in domo 


et nemo.... 
dabat 


in te 
et abundabit 


invenerunt 2° 
sancto 
entire verse 
vivus 
Scripturas 
ambulat 
qui 

si 

vivi 

nati 

et Martham 
affligentes 
potestate 
audite 


Domini nostri 


et liberaren- 
Cio. suis 
in Domino 
entire verse 
durum..... ad 


Oxrorp 


remittentur 





quod 





uenit 
constituet 


auis 


uiderunt 


ambulabit 
quia 


quia 








adfigentes 
pietate 


RaEIMS CoNFRATERNITY 
And the Lord —— 
said 


are forgiven 


retains 


and garnished 

that 

and his 
justice 


in your hands 


will come 
setteth 
the bird 
retains 


retains 


against thee 


and he shall 
abound 


found 

retains 
retains 

living 

the scriptures 
walketh 


and Martha 
have crucified 
power 

hear 

our Lord 


retains 


in the Lord 
retains 


retains 


shall be for- 
given 


and 


is coming 
will set 
a hen 


retains 


did not see 





retains 





the Scriptures 
does not walk 
why 

because 





have crucified 


holiness 


brackets 


brackets 


Greek 


adéwvrar 


Kal Kexoopnpevoy 


kal 





épxerat 
kaTaorhoet 
bpvis 


ob py} TepiTarnon 
3 re (Srt W. & H.) 


bre 


Tpoorntavres 


eboeBelg 








Acts 10:6 


Acts 15:34 
Acts 15:41 


Acts 17:6 
Acts 18:4 


Acts 23:24 


Acts 24:6 ff. 


Acts 28:29 
Rom. 4:5 


Rom. 6:6 


Rom. 6:11 


Rom. 9:25 


Rom. 13:9 


Rom. 15:22 


Rom. 16:24 
I Cor. 5:5 


I Cor. 16:15 


II Cor. 5:17 
Gal. 3:1 


II Tim. 2:22 
II Tim. 2:25 
II Tim. 4:5 

II Pet. 3:10 


I John 5:7, 8 


Jude 24 
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CLEMENTINE 
hic dicet...... 
facere 
entire verse 


praecipiens 
... Senior 


Urbem 


entire verse 


Timuit ... 
pecuniam 


voluimus .... 
venire 


entire verse 


secundum ..... 


Dei 
et 


Domino 
nostro 


et non dilect- 
am, dilectam 


Non falsum 
testimonium 
dices 


et prohibitus 
....adhue 


entire verse 

nostri and 
Christi 

et Achaici 


omnia 

non obedire 
veritati 

spem 

veritati 


Sobrius esto 


in adventu... 
Christi 


OxrorpD 


orbem 


ut 


RaEIMs 


retains 


retains 


retains 


the city 


retains 


retains 


retains 


retains 


retains 

to the end 
that 

our Lord 


retains 


retains 


retains 


retains 

retains 

and of 
Achaicus 

all things 


retains 


the truth 
Be sober 
retains 


retains 


retains 


ConFRATERNITY 


brackets 


brackets 


the world 


retains some of 
the verse, but 
brackets the 
words “bringing 
in... Jesus” 
brackets 
brackets 


brackets 


that 


retains 


brackets 


retains 


retains 


retains 


Greek 


THY olkoupevny 


omits évTBels 
aweae "Inooi, 
but has the rest of 
the verse. 


Tov dovdebew 


Thy obK nyarnpevny 
Hyarnpevny 
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The list of variants given above will not challenge the 
claim of the Confraternity version to textual superiority over 
the Clementine edition and over the latter’s close follower, 
the Challoner-Rheims version. On the contrary, in our list 
we observe that the new version in a majority of cases sides 
with the meritorious Oxford text against the Clementine. We 
notice also that the Challoner-Rheims version, with very few 
exceptions, clings to the Clementine. Beyond question the 
reconstructed text followed by the Confraternity Revision 
Committee takes us much nearer to Jerome’s original than 
does the Challoner-Rheims version. But in drawing nearer 
to the original Vulgate text, the revisers have also, by way of 
an agreeable consequence, drawn nearer to the original Greek 
text. Jerome’s text was not, of course, in full correspondence 
with the original Greek text, but it was nearer the Greek than 
is the Clementine edition. As would be expected, aberrations 
from the original Vulgate text which appear in the Clementine 
edition do not usually move in the direction of the original 
Greek text. It will be remarked that in the great majority of 
the variants listed above the Oxford Vulgate text accords with 
the Greek and both oppose the Clementine. Monsignor New- 
ton has stated that “in the thirty passages in St. John’s 
Gospel, where the critical Vulgate differs in sense from the 
Clementine, the latter has the support of the Greek text in 
only five instances, four of these being in the tenses of verbs’’. 
He is of the opinion that ‘‘this proportion will probably hold 
good for the entire New Testament, and it indicates fairly 
well the advantages of following the critical Vulgate’’.™ 


Advantageous as it has been for the Revision Committee 
to follow the critical Vulgate in many places, the Committee 
did not see fit to abandon the Clementine edition at all points 
of variation with modern scientifically revised Vulgate texts. 
We can note in our own list of readings that in some cases — 
a minority of cases, it is true, but in that minority are some 
variants of major importance — the Revision Committee fol- 
lows the Clementine Vulgate rather than the Oxford. Is it 
at all justified in this procedure? Monsignor Newton thinks 


™™ “A Revision of the Catholic New Testament in English — I", Eccl. 
Ree., CIV; 1, p. 5S. 
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that it is and offers a number of reasons,” some of which we 
shall consider briefly. 

We are told that ‘‘when the terms added in the Clementine 
were felt to be a real clarification and not a modification of 
the sense, they were often retained’’.*s Within certain limits 
a practice of this sort in making a translation might escape 
censure. Certainly it is a fault for the Clementine — or any 
other Vulgate text — to depart in any respect from the text 
of Jerome. No appeal to clarity or anything else could justify 
taking liberties with the actual wording of a text. However, 
in translating from the Latin into English one might obtain 
assistance at times from variant readings in some manu- 
scripts or editions which may clarify the original text and 
suggest an effective and accurate way of conveying the sense 
of the original into English. Absolute literalness is not always 
the sire of accuracy in translation. Nevertheless in translating 
one must attempt to hold the mirror up to the nature of the 
original. To follow a wrong reading with a view to improving 
upon the original is unwarranted. If that is what is being 
advocated here, we cannot give our consent. It is good to 
find, however, that Monsignor Newton does not approve of 
clarification that reaches the level of paraphrase or manifest 
interpretation." 

We are further told that the Clementine text is uni- 
formly chosen where it “has the support of the Greek text, 
though not of the Latin codices”. It is difficult to believe 
that such a procedure as this could have been followed in a 
translation which claims to be from the Latin and not from 
the Greek. And yet there is Newton’s assertion before us. 
Certainly the only reason he suggests for the acceptance of 
certain Clementine readings with inferior codex attestation is 
the support of the Greek text. If the support of the Greek 
text is to be our guide in the choice of Latin readings, our task 
of criticism will be immeasurably simplified. Consistency will 
require us to adopt the readings of the modern critical editions 
of the Vulgate whenever the Greek is found on their side. 


12 Idem, pp. 6f. 
13 Idem, p. 6. 
4 Idem, p. 5. 
*S Idem, p. 6. 
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Whatever Latin reading receives the vote of the Greek will be 
elected. There must be a misunderstanding or mistake of some 
kind in this matter. True enough, in our list of variants we find 
readings in which the Confraternity version retains Clementine 
readings which find little — and in one instance, no — sup- 
port from Vulgate codices, but which are in agreement with 
the Greek text. The only Vulgate codex listed by Words- 
worth and White in their critical apparatus as containing the 
Clementine reading at Matthew 18:13 is Willelmi de Hales and 
for the Clementine reading at Matthew 18:25 they record 
the support only of Codex Egertonensis among the Vulgate 
manuscripts. For the small Clementine spelling variant at 
Matthew 4:13 they list the support of no manuscript of the 
Vulgate at all. But the Clementine reading is by no means 
always adopted in the Confraternity revision when it accords 
with the Greek (see the variants given above for Matt. 12:2; 
16:17; 17:20; 19:11; 26:10 (enim); 26:39; Luke 3:9; 7:47). 

Monsignor Newton tells us also that the Clementine is 
retained where its reading ‘‘has sufficient justification in the 
codices’’.** There can be no quarrel with the adoption of a 
Clementine reading if it actually has ‘‘sufficient”’ justification 
in the codices and internal evidence does not tell against it. 
The Revision Committee followed the principle that ‘‘any 
edition of the Vulgate may be used’’.'7 Certainly the reading 
of the Clementine or any other edition of the Vulgate could 
rightly be followed if its readings deserve acceptance. 

A really serious question must be raised, however, with 
regard to Monsignor Newton’s attempted justification of the 
bracketing of some doubtful readings in the Confraternity 
version. Brackets will be found at the following verses in 
our list of variants and the following textual footnotes are 
supplied: 


Matt. 23:14: “Apparently this verse did not belong to the 
original Gospel of St. Matthew. It is omitted by the 
better Greek and some Vulgate MSS’’. 


Matt. 27:35b: ‘‘This is omitted in the better Greek and some 
Vulgate MSS”. 


6 Idem, p. 6. 
17 Idem, p. 6. 
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Acts 8:37: “Omitted in the best Greek and Vulgate MSS, 
and by other authorities’. 

Acts 9:5b, 6a: ‘‘These words are not in the Greek nor in the 
best Latin MSS. The addition doubtless comes in part 
from 22,10 and 26,14’. 

Acts 15:34: ‘‘Not in the Greek, or in the best codices of the 
Vulgate”’. 

Acts 15:41b: ‘Not in the Greek, or in many good codices of 
the Vulgate’. 

Acts 18:4b: ‘Not in the Greek, and lacking in some Vulgate 
codices’. 

Acts 23:24 (verse 25 in Confraternity text): ‘‘Not in the 
Greek, and given in only a few Vulgate codices’’. 

Acts 24:6b, 7, 8a: ‘‘Neither in the Greek nor in the more 
notable Vulgate codices’’. 

Acts 28:29: “‘Not in the Greek, and in only a few codices of 
the Vulgate’. 


Rom. 16:24: ‘‘Not found in the best codices of the Vulgate’. 


Bracketing in the Confraternity translation apparently does 
not imply rejection. Newton says rather, ‘““The most im- 
portant preference of the Clementine is in such passages as 
Matt. 27:25 (verse 25 is an obvious mistake for 35); and 
I Jn. 5:7-8. These are cases of a considerable addition to the 
text, where the shorter critical text appears to be more au- 
thentic. Still, not to disturb the present English version too 
much, and to avoid making a final decision in such matters, 
the reading of the Clementine is accepted but the doubtful 
words placed in brackets.”** The reasons here given for the 
retention of all these doubtful readings are hardly satisfactory. 
If the Challoner-Rheims version has some grave faults of text, 
it ought to be disturbed. We are told in the preface to the 
Confraternity revision that the Church exercises a guardian- 
ship over the Scriptures. We are informed that ‘‘there can 
be no graver crime than the least corruption of that eternal 
truth which Christ has brought us’. Accordingly the Church 
watches over the Scripture, ‘‘not only over its message, but 


% Idem, p. 7. 
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likewise over its written transmission’’.’° If all this be true, 
might we not reasonably expect that Roman Catholic scholars, 
producing a translation which is in a sense a church effort, 
would be especially zealous to remove whatever large inter- 
polations might be found in the previously accepted English 
version? Of course if the revisers felt that the benefit of the 
doubt belonged with the Clementine text in all the instances 
where brackets are used, we could understand their retention 
of that text; but their comments would give us the impression 
that they believed, at least in some cases, that the Clementine 
readings were actually wrong. The note on Acts 9:5 f. with 
especial clearness seems to evidence a conviction that the 
Clementine text is at fault. Why then must all these Clemen- 
tine readings be retained and a final decision avoided? -_Why 
were final decisions thought possible in the case of less im- 
portant readings where the evidence could hardly be consid- 
ered any more decisive than it is in the case of these bracketed 
readings? One cannot avoid the impression that textual 
criticism is denied its legitimate usefulness by an unwonted 
conservatism at some vital points. 


The verse John 5:4 is given without brackets. Monsignor 
Newton, it will be remembered, regards this verse as an 
addition ‘‘which probably does not belong to the original 
Vulgate”’.?° An unsatisfactory effort is made in a footnote to 
justify the adoption of this disputed verse. John 5:3b, 4 
are said to be “‘wanting from many Greek MSS. The wording 
varies even in the codices of the Vulgate. Still the text was 
known in the second century, and is otherwise well attested. 
It seems supposed in v. 7.4 


Another disputed reading which appears without brackets is 
I John 5:7, 8. Again it will be recalled that Monsignor Newton 
wrote of this reading in the January, 1941, issue of The 
Ecclesiastical Review as if it would be bracketed in the forth- 
coming Confraternity New Testament.” Far from that, it 


19 The New Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, p. v. 

” fice: Reo., CIV; 1)-p. 5. 

2 Compare the note on this reading in Westcott and Hort, The New 
Testament in the Original Greek, Cambridge and London, Macmillan, 1881, 
Appendix, p. 77. 
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appears boldly unbracketed and with a footnote which seems 
to indicate the abandonment of scientific textual criticism by 
the Revision Committee and the admission of a principle that 
would make chaos of criticism. The note informs us that 
“according to the evidence of many manuscripts, and the 
majority of commentators, these verses should read: ‘And 
there are three who give testimony, the Spirit, and the water, 
and the blood; and these three are one.’ The Holy See re- 
serves to itself the right to pass finally on the origin of the 
present reading.”” Perhaps Pope Leo XIII’s relationship to 
this verse was in view here. It would seem that the supreme 
authority in matters of textual criticism in the church of Rome 
is vested in the Pope. He evidently is able to reserve some 
“‘right”’ to pass finally on textual questions. If he be granted 
the right of dictation at I John 5:7, 8, he might claim and 
be granted the right elsewhere as well. By his sufferance 
textual critics may be enabled to exercise some freedom of 
judgment; but they are not granted the liberty to apply the 
principles of their science at every point. Their criticism must 
be willing to yield to papal authority. No matter whether 
the judgment of the Holy See in textual matters be good or 
bad — and when we think of the record of Sixtus V and 
Clement VIII, ‘whose names are attached to the official Vul- 
gate text of the Roman Catholic Church, we must consent 
that it is not always for the best interest of textual science — 
no matter what the basis for the papal decision may be, an 
unscientific and. indeed unbiblical authoritarianism is exer- 
cised. A reliable textual criticism cannot acquiesce in such 
usurpation and domination. 

For some time now we have been dealing with instances 
in which the Confraternity text follows the Clementine rather 
than the Oxford Vulgate. Previously we had called atten- 
tion to instances in which the new revision agrees with the 
Oxford rather than with the Clementine text. We must at 
this point consider briefly some readings in our list of variants 
in which the new translation does not follow readings on 
which both the Oxford and the Clementine editions are 
agreed. 

At Luke 13:34 both the Oxford and Clementine editions 
have avis, which is beyond question correct. But as A. H. 
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Goldschmidt says in a letter in The Ecclesiastical Review, 
the translation given in the Confraternity version is really 
of the Greek text, which reads puis. “‘It is somewhat difficult 
to understand’’, he remarks, “why in Luke 13:34 ‘hen’ as the 
Greek text reads has been substituted for ‘bird’...... since 
the new Version claims to be a translation of the Vulgate’’.*4 

At Luke 11:48 the Oxford and the Clementine editions 
both have the reading quod. The Confraternity version has 
“and’’. The only Vulgate codices listed by Wordsworth and 
White in their critical apparatus as having ef consentitis here 
are Cauensis and Toletanus, representatives of an inferior 
type of text, the Spanish. It would seem that the revisers 
have either followed the text of Cauensis and Toletanus 
because they thought it the better Vulgate text here or that 
they were influenced by the Greek xat. 

A third example of the adoption of a reading at variance with 
both the Oxford and Clementine editions is to be observed 
in our list of variants at Matthew 6:11. Here both the Oxford 
and Clementine texts have the word supersubstantialem. The 
Confraternity version reads ‘‘daily”. A footnote remarks 
“Daily: found in some codices of the Vulgate, for ‘supersub- 
stantial’, and the Greek original is translated ‘daily’ in Luke 
11,3’. No great weight need be given to the testimony of 
the codices listed by Wordsworth and White as supporting 
cotidianum here. Superior manuscript support is found for 
supersubstantialem. And certainly if we were to select the 
more difficult reading and that more likely to explain the 
origin of the other, our choice would rest on supersubstantialem. 
Furthermore, Jerome himself, in his Commentary on Mat- 
thew, bears witness to his adoption of supersubstantialem at 
this place. He says: “‘Quod nos supersubstantialem expres- 
simus, in Graeco habetur érioba.ov”. The fact that Jerome 
for some reason or other*s used cotidianum for the Greek 
ém.ovo.ov in Luke 11:3 provides no basis for rendering two 
different Latin words by the same word in English. If any- 


23 CVII, 4 (October, 1942), pp. 306 ff. 

74 Idem, p. 307. 

35 J. B. Lightfoot suggests that it may have been due to indecision, or 
scruple, or carelessness. On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testament, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1873, p. 176. 
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thing, it should make us the more scrupulous to preserve the 
difference and to avoid harmonizing, leveling tendencies. The 
Confraternity version has clearly in this instance deserted the 
better Latin reading and has actually given us an inferior 
Latin, though good Greek, text. And, as a result, a distinctive 
element of the original Vulgate text, an element which has 
left its mark on history,* has departed. 

The Confraternity translation, in these last three cases 
mentioned, is less faithful to the original Vulgate than is the 
Challoner-Rheims version. The revisers, who at some points 


have been unduly conservative, have here not been conserva- 
tive enough. 


It has appeared from our study that the Confraternity 
revision is based on a Latin text greatly superior to that fol- 
lowed by the Challoner-Rheims version, a text much closer 
than the Clementine to the original Vulgate of Jerome and 
by a happy consequence nearer also to the original Greek. 
We have noticed, however, that the new revision at times 
follows the Clementine text rather than modern scientifically 
revised texts and that the reasons for this procedure given by 
the general secretary of the Editorial Board of the Revision 
Committee are not, in every instance at least, satisfactory. 
Why a translation which claims to be based on the Latin 
Vulgate should follow the Clementine edition, even in a few 
cases, where that edition has the support not of the Latin 
codices but of the Greek text — and should follow it appar- 
ently because of the Greek support — is difficult to under- 
stand. Then also the unwillingness to disturb the previous 
English version too much and the deferring of final decisions 
on certain verses about whose spuriousness the revisers seemed 
to be convinced evidence an improper conservatism and a 
failure to permit textual criticism to achieve its full measure 
of usefulness. We have furthermore observed a willingness 
to concede authority to the Pope in the sphere of textual 
criticism — a concession which logically involves the renunci- 
ation of a thoroughgoing, unshackled, scientific criticism. We 
have noticed also that although the new revision is at times 


26 Idem, pp. 176 ff. 
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marred by an undue conservatism in textual matters, it 
nevertheless at some points is too aggressive and free. Our 
attention has been directed to some readings on which both 
the Oxford and the Clementine editions agree, and which are 
followed by the Challoner-Rheims version, but are rejected 
by the Confraternity revision in favor of readings with in- 
ferior, or no, Latin, but good Greek, support. 

Much improvement can still be made in the basic text for 
the Roman Catholic New Testament in English. And in all 
fairness it should be mentioned that the Revision Committee 
itself did not, with the publication of its work, close the door 
on further revision. Monsignor Newton stated in his article 
in The Ecclesiastical Review for March 1941 that ‘‘the text 
will be for a time at least under the supervision of the Editorial 
Board, and may be improved still further should there be 
warrant for it’’.27_ It would mean a notable advance for the 
truth if Roman Catholic scholars were to free themselves 
from bondage to a false authority and were to apply legitimate 
principles of textual criticism both consistently and aggres- 
sively. A liberated criticism, faithfully exercised, would lead 
nearer to the original Vulgate text of Jerome than even the 
Confraternity revision has thus far been permitted to go. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


274A Revision of the Catholic New Testament in English — III’, 
Eccl. Rev., CIV, 3, p. 226. 








THE CHRISTIAN THEISTIC PHILOSOPHY 
OF LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE 


W. STANFORD REID 


NE of the major questions which the world faces to-day 
is that of the nature of law. While men have usually 
realized that law is one of the great means of social control, 
by which and under which they must live, if they would live 
at all, yet there lies before us to-day as there has not done 
for over a hundred years, the problem of the origin and 
validity of law. Is law simply the expression of the will of an 
omnicompetent dictator? Is it the expression of the will of 
an omnicompetent people? Or, is it ultimately the expression 
of the will of an omnicompetent God? 


To the first question Nazis and Fascists answer yes. To 
the second many of our humanistic democrats will give an 
affirmative answer. Yet in doing so they ultimately support 
human dictatorship for they make man the only source of 
law. Germany’s history since 1920 is a good instance of the 
consequences of the humanistic view. To Christians, however, 
law can have no meaning apart from the will of the sovereign 
God; and in these days of doubt and lawlessness it behooves 
them to set forth this view. Theirs is the only view which 
will really cut the ground from under the humanism which 
is driving even democratic nations into the totalitarian camp. 


In the following pages an attempt will be made to outline, 
rather briefly, the Christian theistic philosophy of law. Al- 
though by no means as fully as possible an endeavour will be 
made to fulfill Cardozo’s definition when he said: “‘A philos- 
ophy of law will tell us how law comes into being, how it 
grows and whither it tends, genesis and development, and 
end or function, these things, if no others will be dealt with 


Be i 


in its pages’’. 


* B. H. Cardozo: The Growth of the Law, New Haven, 1927, p. 24. 
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THE SOURCE AND ORIGIN OF THE LAW 


Although Christian theism teaches that God is the source 
of all reality, it does not hold the Hegelian view that the world 
is ‘‘a development of those principles or determinations which 
form the content of the divine mind’. Rather, accepting 
the doctrine of the tri-unity of God, it insists that God and 
the world are absolutely different. God finds His complete 
expression in the interrelations of the Trinity, so that He is 
independent of temporal reality and history. These latter, 
being created by Him solely for His own glory, are upheld and 
preserved by none other than His sovereign power.’ 

In creating reality, God established certain independent 
but externally related spheres, each of which possesses its 
own laws. He made the spheres of number, space, physics and 
biology, within which lie both animate and inanimate creation. 
The laws of number, space and physics govern the non- 
organic realm, while along with these the laws of biology 
govern both the plant and animal kingdoms. Starting with the 
simplest sphere, that of number, all the spheres build upon 
those that precede, each adding something new. 

The spheres of matter and animal life, however, were not 
the only ones created. Another creature of an altogether 
higher order was placed upon the earth by divine. creative 
act. This was man. Created in the image of God, he, though 
finite, had true knowledge, righteousness and holiness. He was 
thus the highest point of creation, its summary and summit, 
with the center of his life concentrated in the service and 
glorification of the eternal Godhead.‘ 

This service of God, however, was not to be according to the 
vagaries of a completely undirected free-will. Man was placed 


? W. Windelband: A History of Philosophy, New York, 1895, p. 611. 

3 Charles Hodge: Systematic Theology, New York, 1893, vol. I, chaps. 
V, VI; Westminster Confession, chap. Il; Abraham Kuyper: Calvinism, 
Grand Rapids, 1931, p. 131. 

4 The Christian theist rejects evolution as leading ultimately to irra- 
tionality and destroying all law, cf. H. Dooijeweerd: De Christelijke Staats- 
idee, Rotterdam, 1936, pp. 13-15. This ‘sphere philosophy” was origi- 
nated by Abraham Kuyper, and has been fully developed by H. Dooije- 
weerd in his De Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee (3 vols.) and summarized in J. W. 
Spier: Inleiding in de Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee, Enschede, 1938. 
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under law. Not only was he subject to physical and biological 
laws, but also to intellectual, social and ethical laws in their 
widest sense.$ 


Man was given true knowledge, which means that he was 
able to think properly. As a creature made in the image of 
God he had implanted within his mind the laws of logic and 
ratiocination to which his thinking conformed. He was not 
left with a completely free and unguided intellect, but was 
given one which, although finite, was perfect. He was capable 
of thinking in accordance with the psychical laws established 
by God. He truly thought God’s thoughts after Him.® 


In social life he was in the same position. As man was in 
time, he was subject to historical development and the laws 
of history. As he was not alone in the world, he must needs 
have means of communication, language, which brought him 
into the sphere of linguistics. And because he lived with 
others, he was subject to social and economic spheres. The 
first social laws established by God were those concerned with 
monogamous marriage. The family was to be the unit, the 
father ruling over the others, and the biological blood relation- 
ship forming the basis of the unit under the law of the family. 
Laws in the economic sphere were also established, man 
being given sovereignty over all non-rational creatures, and 
instructed to depend upon vegetable life for food. In this 
way, from the beginning, man’s social existence came under 
the laws of God.’ 

In the same way was governed man’s ethical life. His 
duty to his fellow men and to himself was based upon his 
duty to God. To this end man was given a test to see if he 
would obey God’s law faithfully on the simple ground that 
God commanded it, or whether he preferred to disobey God 
in the pride of his own heart. He was informed by God that 


5 Dooijeweerd: De Christelijke Staatsidee, pp. 37 ff.; Calvin: Institutes 
of the Christian Religion, bk. I, chap. III; G. Vos: Old and New Testament 
Biblical Theology, Philadelphia, 1934, chap. III; Hodge; op. cit., vol. II, 
pp. 1-116. 

© Genesis 1-3; A. Kuyper: Antirevolutionaire Staatkunde, Kampen, 1916, 
vol. I, pp. 38-46; A. v. C. P. Huizinga: The Calvinist View of the State, 
Breda, pp. 5, 7. 


7 Gen. 1:28-31; Vos: op. cit., chap. III; Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 37 ff. 
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as absolute as the laws of the physical spheres were those of 
the sphere of ethics. If he broke God’s ethical laws he would 
die.® 

The question arises at this point, however, as to the means 
by which man obtained a knowledge of these laws. It came 
in three ways. In the first place man used his perfect intellect 
by which he could gain an understanding of many of the 
physical, biological and other laws of the world, as well as an 
appreciation of the important fact that all laws were upheld 
by the providence of God. In the second place man had a 
conscience, a cognitive faculty whereby, through intuition, 
he could know the difference between right and wrong. This 
was implanted within him to direct his relationships with his 
fellow man, and above all with his Creator. Finally, man was 
given by God special revelations concerning some specific 
facts and laws. In this way he had complete and perfect 
knowledge of the law of God. 

Thus in summing up the situation of man in his original 
pristine perfection, we find him a perfect, God-created being, 
living in complete harmony and pure communion with his 
Maker. He realized the sovereign position which God held 
over him, and to this he submitted, willingly obeying the law 
of God and doing all things to His glory. 


Law BECOMES JURISPRUDENCE 


How long man retained his perfection and obedience to 
God we cannot say, but that he fell is quite evident. He came 
to the place where he actually denied the sovereignty of God, 
and sinned by breaking the divine law. As soon as this took 
place, man died and the seeds of death were introduced into 
his physical existence. By his infraction of the law of God, 
man lost his righteousness, his subjective holiness and even 
his logical capacity to see God as his Creator and Lord. He 
lost the knowledge of, and the will to obey, the laws of God. 
But what was even more disastrous, because of the unity of 


8 Kuyper: op. cit., vol. I, p. 5; Gen. 2. 

9 Vos: op. cit., pp. 19-21; Westminster Confession, chap. VII; M. E. 
Cheneviére: La Pensée Politique de Calvin, Genéve et Paris, c. 1937, pp. 
91 ff. 
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the family physically, biologically, socially and ethically, this 
loss of original perfection was passed on to all those descend- 
ing from Adam by ordinary generation. Even at birth, the 
descendant of Adam possesses within himself the seeds of 
spiritual and physical death which, unless restrained by God, 
will work themselves out with terrible results.*° 

That this original sin had such consequences is shown by 
the effects of the fall in the social and ethical spheres. In- 
stead of man’s whole existence being centered in the glorifica- 
tion and enjoyment of his Creator, it became centered in man 
himself. Man exalted himself as the final aim, object and 
interpreter of the universe, relegating God to the position of 
a non-entity. The almost immediate result of this was murder 
(Genesis 4, 6). Man cared nothing for the fact that since his 
fellow man had been placed in creation by God, God alone 
could remove him. He exalted himself to the position of God, 
going so far as to destroy by murder what remained of the 
image of God in man. Without divine intervention and 
restraint, man’s lawlessness could result in nothing but chaos 
and destruction. 


But man not only suffered from the effects of sin as a natural 
consequence of the fall; he suffered because of the punishment 
bestowed upon him directly by virtue of God’s retributive 
justice. True, it was according to the eternal plan of God 
that man fell, but man had been given such complete freedom 
that on his own responsibility alone he had rejected God’s 
sovereignty. Therefore, with perfect justice God could have 
punished man by dousing him in the night of eternity, leaving 
no human spark upon the earth. If, on the other hand, God 
did reach down to restrain the raging of His creatures, it was 
simply by His grace, not because of any merit or loveliness 
to be found in them. The effects of sin could be nullified only 
by divine intervention." 

The grace of God manifested to man since his fall has been 
of two distinct kinds: Special Grace and Common Grace. 
Special Grace came to man as a result of God’s eternal decree 


70 Romans 5:12-21; Westminster Confession, chap. VI; Calvin: op. cit., 
bk. I, chap. IV. 
1? Ephesians 2:5-7. 
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of election, whereby for His own glory He chose a multitude 
of His creatures to be His own peculiar people. They were 
to be brought into this blessed state through the Covenant 
of Grace by which the Second Person of the Trinity, as their 
representative, was to bear their sin. As they had broken 
God’s law, they had to be punished by that law, and also be 
brought to obey it. The Kingdom of God had to be reestab- 
lished in their hearts.% 

Yet God would not ride rough-shod over men, leaving them 
without free agency. Instead He gave unto them His law, 
that they might see their sinfulness, and then He sent the 
Redeemer, Jesus Christ, that He might bear their punishment. 
Before the Incarnation, the law itself pointed forward to the 
coming Sin-bearer, but since His coming we see more clearly 
God’s ways with men. None of this, however, would have 
been of any use had. God not also provided for the changing 
of men’s hearts by turning them unto Him. Through the 
work of the Holy Spirit in man, God brings His elect people 
back to Himself. Having redeemed them from the punish- 
ment of the law, He gives them a desire to accept the Saviour 
and live according to the law.* This is the way of Special 
Grace. 


At the same time grace has also been given to the non-elect, 
but it is not the Saving Grace which results in loving obedience 
to the law of God. Common Grace, as it is called, has on the 
other hand, the twofold task of emphasizing that man is 
inexcusable for disobeying God, and of bringing forth to the 
glory of God the gifts with which He has endowed man. It 
underlines man’s depravity by restraining his sin to such an 
extent that he should realize even from looking at this sin- 
stricken universe that there is a God who demands obedience. 
At the same time it enables man to develope the powers which 


™ Hodge: op. cit., vol. II, pp. 354 ff.; Westminster Confession, chap. VII; 
John 17:6, 9, 11, 12, 20, 24. 

"3 Vos: op. cit., chap. IV; Hodge: op. cit., vol. II, pp. 544 ff.; Dooijeweerd: 
op. cit., pp. 13 f., 26 ff. 

™ Galatians 4:21-29; II Corinthians 5; John 1:12; Hodge: op. cit., vol. 
III, pp. 3 ft.; Cheneviére: op. cit., pp. 78 ff., Dooijeweerd: op. cit., p. 19; 
Kuyper: op. cit., vol. I, pp. 47 ff.; Calvin: op. cit., bk. IV, chap. XX, 
§§ xiv f. 
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he still possesses as retaining in part the image of God. God 
has thus seen fit to control man’s sinful heart in order that the 
church might be able to carry on its work of preaching the 
Gospel to all men in the historical process of calling out the 
elect.5 In other words, Common Grace counteracts what 
would be the result of man’s ‘‘egoism’’, in order that the work 
of Special Grace may be completed. The principal method 
employed to do this is that of the partial restoration of law 
over man, in order that the outward effects of sin might be 
curtailed. This is the basis of all jurisprudence.” 

The agency by which the law regulating men’s relations to 
each other is formulated and enforced is the state. This 
social organization was established in its present form, that 
by ‘public law” it might nullify the effects of sin.17 What 
form the state would have taken had sin not entered the world 
we do not know, nor is the matter relevant at this point. The 
historic character of the state was absolutely necessary, once 
man fell, to prevent chaos in creation.‘® Thus the state, 
while a divine institution with its own specific function, is 
without authority to take over the work of the church or of the 
family, and is subject to the laws established by God in its 


*§ C. Van Til: “Common Grace” in Proceedings of the Calvinistic Philos- 
ophy Club, 1941, Midland Park, N. J., 1941; P. G. Berkhout: ‘General 
Revelation and The Holy Spirit” in Calvin Forum, Grand Rapids, 1942, 
vol. VIII, p. 41. 

%V. H. Rutgers: “Le Calvinisme et I’Etat chrétien” in Etudes sur 
Calvin et le Calvinisme, Paris, 1935, p. 152; Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 39 f.; 
Kuyper: op. cit., vol. I, pp. 12 f., 22, 216. 

7 By the use of the term “public law” no attempt is being made to 
distinguish between public and private law as the terms are understood 
in jurisprudence, but rather the purpose is to designate the laws of the 
state for the regulation of sphere as over against sphere, as distinct from 
the laws within those spheres. Cf. Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 52 f.; Kuyper: 
op. cit., vol. I, pp. 96-99, 128, 259 f. 

8 The Christian view here differs from that of some modern legal philos- 
ophers who maintain that while law is logically necessary it is not physi- 
cally so in order that the world may be preserved from chaos. Cf. R. 
Stammler: The Theory of Justice, New York, 1925, pp. xxxii, 21 ff. with 
V. H. Rutgers: “The Reformed Faith and its Ethical Consequences in 
the State’ in Proceedings of the Fourth Calvinistic Congress, Edinburgh, 
1938, p. 120; Rutgers: ‘‘Le Calvinisme et V’Etat chrétien” in Etudes sur 
Calvin et le Calvinisme, p. 155; Kuyper: Calvinism, p. 130; Cheneviére: 
op. cit., pp. 141-143; Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 47 f. 
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own sphere. For this reason Christian theism cannot accept 
or submit to any form of totalitarianism whether National 
Socialist, Fascist or Communist.?? The state’s main function 
is that of co-ordinating the other spheres of social life within 
its purview in order that they may not lawlessly interfere 
with one another.?? Yet at the same time we must remember 
that the members of the different spheres are members of the 
state so that all the various spheres are by it connected 
externally." 


The problem of Christian theistic political theory is too 
great to be dealt with here, but it might be well to state a few 
general principles. In the first place, since the state is a 
divine institution of Common Grace, the magistrate is to be 
regarded as holding a divinely created office, his laws being 
accepted and obeyed as the laws of the minister of God, 
except where they definitely interfere in spheres outside the 
magistrates’ jurisdiction.» There is no divinely appointed 
way whereby the magistrate may obtain office, but once he 
is in it, he must be recognized as holding it through the prov- 
idence of God. However, it is usually true that the democratic 
method of magisterial appointment is the best yet devised 
to guarantee good rulers.2 The only means by which a 
magistrate can be removed is by the action of those who have 
the authority to do so either by constitutional or prescriptive 


9 Calvin: op. cit., bk. [V, chap. XX, §§if.; Kuyper: op. cit., pp. 146-151; 
Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 17-21, 49-51. In this position the Christian 
theists definitely reject the Aristotelian-Nazi theory of state supremacy. 

2° Calvin: op. cit., bk. IV, chap. XX, § ix; Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 53- 
56; Hans Baron: Calvins Staatsanschauung und das konfessionelle Zeitalter, 
Miinchen, 1924, p. 12. 

2t Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 18f.; Kuyper: Antirevolutionaire Staat- 
kunde, vol. I, pp. 128 f. 

22 Rom. 13:1-6; Calvin: op. cit., bk. IV, chap. XX, § iv; Cheneviére: 
op. cit., pp. 150 ff.; Huizinga: op. cit., p. 8; D. A. Anema: ‘‘The Sover- 
eignty of God and Political Relations” in Second International Conference 
of Calvinists, s'-Gravenhage, 1935, p. 62; Rutgers: ‘‘The Reformed Faith 
and its Ethical Consequences in the State’’ in Proceedings of the Fourth 
Calvinistic Congress, p. 124. 

73 Calvin: op. cit., bk. IV, chap. XX, § viii; Cheneviére: op. cit., pp. 191- 
193; Troeltsch: The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, New York, 
1931, vol. II, pp. 613 ff.; Kuyper: Calvinism, pp. 132 f., Antirevolutionaire 
Staatkunde, vol. I, pp. 259 f. 
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right. At the same time there is no such thing as a “‘social 
contract’, for ultimately the magistrate holds his authority 
not from the people but from God and can enforce his com- 
mands with the sword. Yet because of his subordination to 
God’s law, whether expressed by written constitution, prec- 
edent or only by public conscience, he should be restrained 
from unlawful actions, being subject to removal by force 
for failure to submit.*4 

The results which are to be expected from the work of the 
state are equity and justice in the relation between the social 
spheres, in order that peace may be preserved. By this means 
Common Grace forms the environment in which Special Grace 
functions. Thus the two realms, closely related and inter- 
dependent, are at the same time different and separate.*5 

In summing up the Christian theistic view of the means 
employed by God to restore men to obedience to His laws, 
we find that we can revert to the familiar figure of Augustine’s 
two cities. The City of God, the church, the body of the 
elect, is the divinely appointed agency in the realm of Special 
Grace whereby absolute restoration to obedience is accom- 
plished. We do not of course hold the Thomistic view of the 
church but refer to it not as an organization but as an organ- 
ism, the body of regenerated people who once again acknowl- 
edge the sovereign law of God. The laws given to this organ- 
ism deal with the relations of its members to both God and 
man. However, being a spiritual body, its laws are not en- 
forceable by physical power, but rather through the action 
of the Holy Spirit within the conscience. 

The state, however, is an institution in the realm of Com- 
mon Grace for the purpose of restoring God’s law only rela- 
tively, by enforcing it externally upon men, in order to 


4 Calvin: op. cit., bk. IV, chap. XX, § xif., xxiv—xxxii; Cheneviére: 
op. cit., pp. 162-165, 276; E. Doumergue: Le Caractére de Calvin. 2° ed. 
Neuilly, 1931, pp. 146, 154 f.; Rutgers: ‘Le Calvinisme et l’Etat chré- 
tien’, pp. 162-164; Kuyper: Calvinism, pp. 160f.; Anema: op. cit., p. 58; 
Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 48 ff. This view is very different from that of 
Duguit or Stammler who in putting law above the state make it the product 
of society, not the command of God. Cf. Duguit quoted in Cardozo: The 
Growth of the Law, p. 48; Stammler: The Theory of Justice, pp. 40 ff. 

73 Kuyper: Antirevolutionaire Staatkunde, vol. I, pp. 37f.; Rutgers: 
“The Reformed Faith and its Ethical Consequences in the State’’, p. 119. 
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restrain their sinful desires and actions. Thus although the 
state functions as the environment in which the church 
operates, it cannot interfere with the latter, either as an 
organism or as an organization. For the state deals not with 
conscience but with overt acts only. Moreover, its laws are 
not gained by means of special divine revelation. They are 
obtained directly through the working of divine providence 
in the sphere of Common Grace, and only indirectly from 
special revelation through the influence of the church. This 
latter, however, is not necessary in order that a state should 
exist, for there have been states such as China which have 
existed without the teaching of the Scriptures. Yet at the 
same time a knowledge of special revelation is necessary if 
the state is going to fulfill its work properly. This is where 
the church should act as a teacher.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE 


Before turning to a detailed consideration of the Christian 
theist’s theory of the development of jurisprudence, there are 
certain general considerations to which we must give a mo- 
ment’s thought. As we have seen, jurisprudence to the 
Christian theist is not a natural thing, but was introduced 
as a result of sin. At the same time it is not part of the sphere 
of Saving Grace, but of Common Grace. Christian theism 
thus virtually accepts Cardozo’s statement that “logic and 
history, and custom, and utility and the accepted standards 
of right conduct are the forces which singly or in combination 
shape the progress of the law’’.27, However, these forces do 
not exist in a void, but are maintained and directed by the 
providence of God and are corrected by Him, when they tend 
to err, by the influence of Special Revelation. By this means 
does the law grow.”® 

When we turn to the actual forces by which the law comes 
into existence, we find that tradition comes first. By this 


26 Kuyper: Calvinism, pp. 162-168, Antirevolutionaire Staatkunde, vol. I, 
pp. 15 ff.; Rutgers: op. cit., p. 123. 

27 B. N. Cardozo: The Nature of the Judicial Process, New Haven, 1928, 
n.°342. 

38 Kuyper: Antirevolutionaire Staatkunde, vol. I, pp. 6 f., 81-84. 
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we do not mean “precedent”, but would refer it to the develop- 
ment of law in early civilization. This tradition was a product 
or vestigial remnant of the law originally given to man, and 
preserved by word of mouth or perhaps in writing from the time 
of the dispersion over the earth. On such a basis probably 
rests the code of a law-giver such as Hammurabi. This would 
partially explain its similarity to, and differences from, the 
Mosaic law divinely revealed at Sinai. Such, of course, is not 
the usual evolutionary interpretation, but it seems to be as 
reasonable, if not more so, and is in complete accord with the 
Christian theistic position.?9 


Tradition of any kind, however, can have little influence 
unless it is in accord with human nature and its needs. Thus 
tradition’s continued existence depended upon human desire 
for law, and authority to establish right and equity. This 
is the ultimate basis for law. In other words, jurisprudence 
is based upon the demands of Natural Law which resides in 
the heart of every man. We must hasten to explain, however, 
that when we refer to ‘‘Natural Law’’, we do not use the 
term in the way employed by the Thomists or by the ration- 
alists of the Enlightenment. To the Christian theist, Natural 
Law goes back to the law of God implanted in the heart of 
man when created. It is dependent upon what remains in 
man of the image of God after the entrance of sin. Natural 
Law, therefore, is not a rational principle constituting part 
of man’s psychical existence which can be rationally deduced 
from human nature. It is the conscience-known, objective 
standard of justice, the sense of right and wrong, which God 


79 The apodictical statement of Berolzheimer, that ‘‘the resemblance 
of this code (Hammurabi’s) to the Mosaic legislation is so striking as to 
deprive the laws of Moses of their originality and claim to an inspired 
origin’”’, is by no means proven simply by the resemblance. Berolzheimer 
himself admits that the spirit of the Hebrew laws is altogether different 
from that of the Babylonians as shown by the former’s stress on mono- 
theism. We have no evidence that Moses copied Hammurabi, even though 
the latter lived five hundred years earlier. Resemblance would seem to be 
better explained by the fact that in the same types of society, with a con- 
tinuing tradition and sense of justice, the same result would be obtained, 
except that in the divinely promulgated laws at Sinai God would be given 
His true position in the center of man’s life. Cf. F. Berolzheimer: The 
World’s Legal Philosophies, Boston, 1912, pp. 35, 41. 
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implanted in the heart of man. To quote Cheneviére: ‘‘elle 
n’est donc pas constituée par la nature humaine s’exprimant 
rationellement; elle est une loi imposée du dehors par Dieu 
a ses créatures”. And it is known instinctively, albeit indis- 
tinctly and incompletely because of sin, by man’s sin-damaged 
conscience.3° 


As Natural Law is a possession of all men, logically its 
first, although perhaps unconscious, manifestation comes in 
the relation of the individual to the individual. This is in 
direct opposition to the Austinian theory that law is nothing 
more than a series of isolated dooms pronounced by individual 
judges. As Cardozo points out, men in their relations to each 
other continue to live under law, even though unconscious 
of the fact that they are doing so. This appears for instance 
in the family relationship where the Natural Law of potestas 
patris familiae frequently remains in spite of the obstructions 
of time and space. 

All men, however, have not been given the same apprecia- 
tion and consciousness of Natural Law, for by the grace of 
God some have been equipped in a particular way to put it 
into practical and applicable form. This appears in the case 
of such men as Hammurabi, Solon and many of the Roman 
jurisconsults and praetors. All these, without Special Reve- 
lation, except perhaps vague tradition, by means of conscience 
and ratiocination put into practical and permanent form 
jurisprudential systems which have exerted wide influence. 
They have had their successors who, while influenced to a 
certain extent by the sphere of Special Grace, have shown 
equal ability. As Cardozo says, there have always been some 
men trained in the law who have had insight and flashes of 


3° Cheneviére: op. cit., pp. 62 f., of. pp. 61-74; Kuyper: op. cit., vol. I, 
pp. 26, 56-58. While the Christian theist, in holding this position, agrees 
formally with Stammler in his idea of natural law with a variable content, 
yet the difference is very pronounced, for Stammler bases the law upon 
reason and experience, which are linked up with the ‘“‘social ideal’. The 
Christian theist, on the other hand, declares that his idea of justice rests 
upon the remains of the original law given to man. Cf. Stammler: op. 
cit., pp. 76 ff., 152 ff.; Berolzheimer: op. cit., pp. 410 ff.; A. Brecht: ‘The 
Myth of Is and Ought” in Harvard Law Review, vol. LIV, pp. 829 ff. 

3* Cardozo: op. cit., pp. 125-129. 
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genius which have done much to mould and develope the 
law.3? 

Even these great law-givers of history, however, do not 
live in ivory towers interpreting Natural Law in their own 
hearts in order to give it to an expectant mankind. Rather 
they have always been men who were closely bound to, and 
interested in, their own contemporary social life. As Kuyper 
has said: ‘The law is embedded in life.... The study of 
law is the anatomy and therapy of God-established social 
relationships’’.s3 Thus even the great law-givers are really 
only the interpreters of the effects of Natural Law as they 
appear in contemporary social existence. Man’s relation to 
man gradually hardens into custom by repetition, and custom 
hardens into law by promulgation and enforcement. We see 
this in the fact that throughout all laws of all times there 
are certain fundamentals innate in all forms of social life, 
which demonstrate law. There are of course variations in 
application, but underneath is the common denominator 
which rests upon man’s instinctive knowledge of right and 
wrong, Natural Law, and this is what appears in his social life. 

Yet at the same time we must also realize that God in His 
grace has given to some nations and people greater faculties 
and facilities for developing law than He has to others. Our 
most striking example of this is the contrast between the 
Greeks and the Romans. While the former had the gift of 
speculation and reasoning, the latter seem to have had, to an 
amazing degree, the capacity for legislation and administra- 
tion. No doubt much of this came from environment, history 
and the like, yet all these factors as well as special gifts are 
ultimately dependent upon the providence of God. In this 
way, certain nations become the great law-givers of the world, 
for they are best able to formulate rules which promote 
social welfare.34 


3? Cardozo: The Growth of the Law, p. 90; Kuyper: op. cit., vol. I, p. 32. 

33 Kuyper: op. cit., vol. I, p. 78. 

34 Rutgers: op. cit., p. 123; Kuyper: op. cit., vol. I, pp. 17-22, 26, 35-37, 
74-76. In definition of “‘social welfare’? we cannot do better than quote 
Cardozo: “It may mean what is commonly spoken of as public policy, 
the good of the collective body. In such cases, its demands are often those 
of mere expediency and prudence. It may mean, on the other hand, the 
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But how does this law made by individuals and custom 
become effective to regulate social life? The first means of 
making it practicable is that of legislation, by which is meant 
the formal promulgation of statute law by the state or national 
government. This agency of law formulation may be either 
that of an individual or a group. Christianity gives no 
form of government its imprimatur of approval. Yet in 
weighing the relative merits of the two types the democratic 
form has usually been found to be the best. Since the work 
of the government is that of controlling relations between 
the spheres within the state, it is preferable that laws should 
be promulgated by all spheres in consultation. ‘‘The vice or 
imperfection of men”, as Calvin says, “renders it safer and 
more tolerable for the government to be in the hands of many, 
that they may afford each other mutual assistance and 
admonition, and that if anyone arrogate to himself more than 
is right, the many may act as censors to restrain his ambi- 
tion.”’’5 Thus for legislation which guarantees equity among 
spheres, democracy is usually the best form of government. 
From such a legislature laws come as formal statements of 
principles which can and must be enforced, if necessary, by 
physical means. 

However, many problems of sphere-relationship often arise 
for which no statute has been made, or for which principles 
have been stated in only very general terms. Therefore, it is 
often necessary, in making decisions in specific cases, either 
to formulate new principles or to give particular applications 
to old ones. This is the work of the judge. By means of his 
judicial authority he interprets the general principles of 
statute law or, in cases for which no statute exists, he decides 
on general principles of equity and justice. In this second 


social gain that is wrought by adherence to standards of right conduct 
which find expression in the mores of the community. In such cases, its 
demands are those of religion or of ethics or of the social sense of justice, 
whether formulated in creed or system, or immanent in the common mind” 
(The Nature of the Judicial Process, p. 71). Cf. R. Pound: An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Law, New Haven, 1925, pp. 67 f. This social welfare 
remains within the sphere of the state, and does not intrude into others 
beyond its authority. Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 49 f. 

35 Calvin: op. cit., bk. IV, chap. XX, § viii; Kuyper: op. cit., vol. I, pp. 
76-78, Calvinism, pp. 132 f., 152-154; Doumergue: op. cit., pp. 150-152. 
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way, Natural Law which has usually come to expression 
through custom, is formulated and made effective for the 
maintenance of equity and peace in the state.*® 


But again there arises the problem of how the legislators 
or the judges are to decide what customary laws are to become 
statutes. How are they to decide the rightness of a custom? 
Do they pick them arbitrarily, or is there a guide to right 
decisions? 

In answer to these questions we find that supreme over 
all is the law of God. To this the legislator must yield obe- 
dience. Yet he is not forced to do so by outward constraint, 
but rather by custom which is usually the result of a grad- 
ually developed social consciousness in which he himself 
is involved. Custom, however, is also reinforced by the 
witness of the legislator’s conscience which emphasizes the 
difference between right and wrong. On the other hand, 
legislators who have to meet new situations usually turn for 
guidance to history, to see how others have dealt with similar 
situations, either by statute or judicial decision. Thus added 
to custom and conscience we have analogy and tradition. To 
all this is added the results of legislation and decision. If a 


- statute or decision causes oppression, injustice and other social 


evils, it is to be reversed that true equity may prevail. The 
legislator or judge “‘is to exercise discretion informed by tradi- 
tion, methodized by analogy, disciplined by system and sub- 
ordinated to the primordial necessity of order in the social 
life’’.37 

At the same time, however, to the Christian theist this is 
not sufficient. The courts of the totalitarian countries show 
what happens when sin has full course, and when the realm 
of Special Grace is trodden under foot. Law then becomes but 


36 Cheneviére: op. cit., pp. 172f. This is a view which has never been 
touched on to any extent by Christian philosophers. It is a fact with 
which one must deal, and it is easy to fit it into the Christian theistic view. 
Yet, at the same time, we must always remember that all knowledge of 
justice has its source in the triune God. Cf. Pound: op. cit., chap. III. 

37 Cardozo: The Nature of the Judicial Process, p. 141. The members of 
the sociological school such as Pound, Cardozo ef al. hold this position. 
Kuyper does also, but at the same time makes God’s law supreme. Kuyper: 
Antirevolutionaire Staatkunde, vol. I, pp. 70 ff. 
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a tool of oppression and injustice. The reason for this is that 
Common Grace after all restrains the effects of sin in only a 
partial manner, so that the knowledge of Natural Law, as 
given in custom, conscience, history and results, is inadequate 
and faulty. It may be perverted. If jurisprudence is to 
maintain justice, the sphere of Special Grace must exert an 
influence, by bringing to bear the Revealed Law of God upon 
legislation and judicial decision.*® 

In giving a place to Special Revelation, we do not mean 
that the church is to dictate to the state. They are two 
independent spheres. Yet they do touch each other externally, 
for members of the church are also members of the state. It is 
even possible for an individual within the realm of Special 
Grace, to occupy a position of authority in that of Common 
Grace. In other words, it is possible for a Christian theist to 
become a legislator. This has been the situation in the Nether- 
lands for some twenty years. Such a legislator, believing the 
law of God (summed up in the Decalogue) to be true justice, 
will exercise a Christian influence on legislation. He will not, 
of course, attempt to apply the law of God to the conscience, 
but only to outward acts; nor will he endeavour to use it in a 
way which would attempt to revive an Old Testament theoc- 
racy. He will use it as a set of basic principles for his gui- 
dance.39 

Along with the Christian influence of the legislator on the 
formation of law, goes the influence of the church. This is 
not exercised by forcing the state to carry out its wishes, but 
by inculcating Christian principles in the hearts and minds 
of its members who, if true Christians, will soon exert a strong 
influence on the government. Or it may exert a direct in- 
fluence on the legislators by so insisting on and so emphasizing 
the sovereignty of God and our duty to Him that the legis- 
lators themselves turn to the Revealed Law for guidance. Yet, 
in so doing, the legislators are not following the dictates of any 


38 Calvin: op. cit., bk. IV, chap. XX, § iv: Cheneviére: op. cit., pp. 78- 
90; Rutgers: ‘‘Le Calvinisme et I’Etat chrétien”, pp. 162-164; Troeltsch: 
op. cit., vol. II, pp. 594-599. Perfection must always be the Christian’s 
aim. 

39 See the aims of Abraham Kuyper’s Antirevolutionaire Partij in his 
“Ons Program” and Antirevolutionaire Staatkunde. 
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one denomination, synod or pope. They are dependent upon 
their own understanding of the law given by God.*° 

It must be emphasized, however, that this ecclesiastical 
influence is to be informal, not official. Otherwise there would 
be a mixing of spheres which could not but result in confusion. 
At the same time it seems only reasonable that a state which 
acknowledges by its constitution, written or otherwise, that 
it professes obedience to the law and rights of God, should do 
something to make effective that sovereignty. This could be 
done by endeavouring to have appointed to official positions 
only those who profess to acknowledge the sovereignty of God, 
and by restraining those who attack that sovereignty. Only 
then could a state be called truly Christian, and only then 
would it find its proper focus in the sovereignty of God. But 
again, this must not be brought about by the church gaining 
control of the state, nor by “church establishment’. The 
church’s influence must be external and informal, or it will 
only lead to disaster.‘ 

Thus, although the Christian theist at first appears to hold 
views on the development of jurisprudence similar to those 
of such modern legal authorities as Cardozo, Pound, Duguit, 
Jhering and others, he actually differs from them radically. 
They hold that the ultimate point of reference for all law is 
man. The Christian on the other hand believes that the only 
thing which makes law mean anything is the recognition of the 
sovereignty of God. He is the only source of law, and Special 
Grace is necessary to restrain and purify jurisprudence arising 
from Common Grace. 

If this is not so, it seems that eventually we must hold that 
might makes right. Law becomes merely an historically 
generated universal which rests on a positivistic metaphysics, 
rather than on an absolute ethic. This leads to anarchy whose 
only antidote lies in human dictatorship—or the sover- 
eignty of God. Christian theism leads to constitutionalism, 
humanitarian philosophy to totalitarianism. For with divine 


4° R. T. Stevenson: John Calvin, the Statesman, Cincinnati and New 
York, 1907, pp. 126f., 132, 142-144; Kuyper: Antirevolutionaire Staat- 
kunde, vol. I, pp. 79-81; Cheneviére: op. cit., pp. 100f.; Troeltsch: op. 
cit., vol. II, p. 602. 

4 Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 48 ff. 
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law rejected, human law becomes but the expression of man’s 
desire. The Germany of the twenties and thirties is a case 
in point. Yet this difference between Christianity and 
humanism is not new, for ever since man became the servant 
of sin he has been attacking God’s right to be regarded as the 
only source of law and jurisprudence. 


THE HIsTORY OF JURISPRUDENCE 


This tendency of jurisprudence, if untouched by Christian- 
ity, to lead to self-destruction and dictatorship appears in its 
own history. The afore-mentioned factors have always played 
a part in its development, although they appear in different 
proportions at different times. Social organization, economic 
development, and political institutions have all played their 
part. Even more potent, however, has been the influence of 
the intellect, for by it have been shaped ideas of reality which 
either support or oppose God-given Natural Law. Not 
infrequently, the greater the development of humanistic 
philosophy, the more conscience has been suppressed; and 
had not Special Grace and Revealed Law exerted their influ- 
ence, anarchy would have undoubtedly been the result. 

In studying the history of jurisprudence, we find that the 
earliest form of social organization was the family. Upon 
it was based the state, at first essentially patriarchal and 
tribal with the head of the original family ruling as absolute 
king. However, since this form of government had little 
capacity to restrain sin, man declined rapidly. Even the 
realm of Special Grace was affected by the decadence. There- 
fore God destroyed civilization with a flood, only one family 
being saved, the sole remnant of the realm of Special Grace.*4 

With the recommencement of civilization the laws of God 
were repeated for emphasis. Men were to fill the earth, and 
murder was to be punished by death. But since men again 
refused to acknowledge God’s sovereignty and obey His laws, 
He forcibly scattered them abroad over the earth. Coupled 
with this, God applied an even greater restraint upon man 


42 Cf. H. Rauschning: The Revolution of Nihilism, New York, 1940. 
43 Cheneviére: op. cit., pp. 191-193. 
4 Gen. 6 ff.; Kuyper: op. cit., vol. I, pp. 67-69, 128 f. 
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in the form of a more highly developed jurisprudence. By 
the time of Hammurabi, probably a contemporary of Abra- 
ham, the rather complex civilization which had developed 
possessed a very considerable body of laws.‘ 

Parallel with the development of the realm of Common 
Grace, went the growth of that of Special Grace. This took 
place in the calling out of the people of Israel. To them was 
given the Revealed Law of God. For the next 2000 years the 
two realms of Common and Special Grace came into touch 
with each other at various points. The Jews seem to have 
encountered the ancient civilizations as the latter successively 
reached their peaks. Yet while Special Grace had little effect 
upon Common Grace, to those Jews not vitally connected 
with Special Grace the result was usually disastrous. They 
did not belong to the chosen people in an organic, but only in 
a formal, manner. Therefore, they frequently turned from 
the Revealed Law to that of Common Grace. They placed 
themselves under man-centered laws which, unless held in 
check by Special Revelation, eventually came to rest in 
scepticism, irrationality and atomistic legal philosophies. 

That this was the ultimate end of legal theories arising 
solely from Common Grace is not surprising. Common Grace 
does not restrain sin absolutely, nor does it reach the core 
and cause of sin. Thus by 300 A. D. there had been a suc- 
cession of civilizations all of which, uninfluenced by Special 
Grace, had developed purely rationalistic systems of law. Like 
the philosophical systems upon which they were based, they 
all eventually became sceptical, atomistic and anarchical. 
There was no sanction back of law, except that of human 
desire. Therefore, they all ended in placing ultimate authority 
in the hands of a dictator.* 

The best example of this decadence is furnished by the 
Roman Law. At first it had been based upon an idea of some 
supreme moral law. With the growth of Stoicism, however, 
and the rise of scepticism, it turned more and more to the 
idea of the individual will as being final. The only possible 


45 Cf. A. Kocourek and J. H. Wigmore: Sources of Ancient and Primitive 
Law, Boston, 1915, pp. 387 ff., 446 ff.; Vos.: op. cit., chaps. V, VI; Kuyper: 
op. cit., vol. I, pp. 47 ff. 

46 Berolzheimer: op. cit., pp. 74 ff. 
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means, therefore, of restraining anarchy was the establishment 
of a totalitarian dictator. The state assumed the right to 
interfere in every sphere of human activity. Even matters 
of conscience were under the emperor’s control as shown by 
the history of the church subsequent to 313 A. D.47 Thus, 
down to the time of Justinian and the temporary disappear- 
ance of the Roman Law, there had been a tendency for 
jurisprudence based on Common Grace alone to come to the 
conclusion that there was no ultimate law. Legislation was 
merely the expression of human will — that of the emperor. 
In this way alone, it was felt, could the despair of scepticism 
be overcome. 

Meanwhile the realm of Special Grace was beginning to 
develope. In 313 Christianity was given perfect freedom and 
by 325 it was practically the state religion. At the same time, 
the totally non-Christian character of Justinian’s code shows 
that Christianity did not have very much power before 450 
A.D. The church did not rise to a position of dominance 
until the dissolution of the Western Empire. But by that 
time it had come under the influence of pagan thought, partic- 
ularly Neoplatonism and Augustine’s reflection of it in his 
De Civitate Det. As a result of this, the Roman church at- 
tempted to take the place of the omnicompetent state. This 
is seen in the papal crowning of Charlemagne, the forgeries of 
the Donation of Constantine and the Pseudo-Isidorian Decret- 
als, the schism between the Eastern and Western Churches, 
the Investiture Controversy, the Crusades and the codification 
of the Canon Law. The last named was especially important 
when we remember that it took place just about the time of 
the rediscovery of the Roman Law. Since the latter, however, 
placed the state over the church, the pope forbade the study 
of it in order that the Jus Canonicum (Canon Law), which 
exalted church over state, might gain the predominance. 
This attitude soon received further support from Aquinas, 
who, in attempting to reconcile Christianity and Aristotle, 
made the state the servant of the church.*® 


47 F, Lot: The End of the Ancient World, London, 1931, pp. 171-237; 
Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 53 f. 
4 Berolzheimer: of. cit., pp. 93 ff.; Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 16 ff. 
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Opposition to these views, however, developed among the 
Nominalists. Marsilio of Padua and William of Occam insisted 
that divine truth and human truth were mutually independent 
and equally valid. Man and God, the state and the church, 
were equal and entirely separate. In the Renaissance which 
followed shortly afterwards, man declared his independence 
of God. Man was self-sufficient. This attitude received 
further impetus from the revival of classical studies which re- 
discovered Greek and Roman humanism. Roman law became 
the great fountain-head of jurisprudence, and wherever it 
went, despotism raised its head. Law was no more the will 
of God given through His vicar on earth, the pope. It was, 
as Machiavelli claimed, the arbitrary will of the ruler who 
possessed absolute power.‘? 

Restraint, however, was laid on this development by the 
strengthening of the realm of Special Grace in the Reforma- 
tion. The key-note of this movement was an emphasis on 
the final authority of the Revealed Law of God as opposed 
to ecclesiastical tradition and on the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual, whether lord or subject, to obey the commands of God. 
It was because of this concept of law that Luther stressed 
the need for justification by faith. But he stopped short in 
his work by allowing the civil government to exercise very 
considerable control over the church, returning somewhat 
to the Roman concept of the state. The final work, however, 
was done by a lawyer, John Calvin, who insisted on the 
absolute sovereignty of God over all men, and on the separa- 
tion of church and state as two independent spheres. Al- 
though he did not always govern his practices by his prin- 
ciples, by his emphasis on human responsibility and on separa- 
tion of church and state he laid the ground for the rise of 
democratic government.*° 

The influence of the Reformation on legal thinking during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can be seen in the 
rise of constitutional government in countries holding Cal- 
vinistic doctrines: Switzerland, Holland, Scotland and Eng- 
land. In Roman Catholic and Lutheran lands there was no 


49 Berolzheimer: op. cit., pp. 108 ff.; Windelband: op. cit., pp. 357 ff.; 
Dooijeweerd: op. cit., p. 22. 
5° Dooijeweerd: op. cit., pp. 25 ff.; Calvin: op. cit., bk. IV, chap. XX. 
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such development. Even when, due to preoccupation with 
theological controversies and the growth of ascetic Puritanism, 
the momentum of the Reformation began to wane in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, the idea of God’s law 
as supreme continued to dominate legal and political thought. 

The seventeenth century, however, saw also the beginning 
of a change. Man instead of God began to assume the réle 
of final law-giver. This view came to fruition in the eighteenth 
century with the ideas of the rationality and perfectibility of 
man. Law depends upon man and his environment, and on 
nothing else.s* To this the church, instead of offering oppo- 
sition, gave assent by producing German pietism and Wes- 
leyan Methodism, both of which were built on a rejection of 
the doctrine of the Sovereignty of God. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the ideology of both the American and French 
revolutions was humanistic, rationalistic and anti-Christian. 
Law and human rights found their source, not in a sovereign 
God, but in man, the rational and perfectible. 

The consequences of this development have only gradually 
become apparent. Throughout the nineteenth and our own 
century the emphasis has been laid increasingly upon man 
as the source of law. Kant, Hegel, Kelsen, Krabbe, Duguit, 
Jhering, Stammler and others have all insisted that law comes 
entirely from man. Therefore there is nothing absolute about 
it. As stated by Fichte, ‘every man is by nature free, and no 
one but he has the right to impose a law upon him’. From 
such a position as this, there is no great distance to anarchy, 
and thence to dictatorship. It is the very heart and soul of 
Nazism. From the days of Luther the state in Germany has 
been the ultimate power, so that now, when anarchy threatens 
through men’s disregard of law, a dictator is set up. By his 
absolute will he is expected to restrain the demons of anarchy 
let loose through the denial of God’s sovereignty.*? 

History would seem to teach that this result is inevitable 
in any state which refuses to acknowledge a law above all 
states and governors. Democracy’s only hope, therefore, is a 


5° C. H. MclIlwain: Constitutionalism, Ithaca, 1940, chaps. V, VI; ef., 
also, Hobbes: Leviathan; Locke: Essay on Civil Government; Montesquieu: 
L’ Esprit des Lois, et al. 

5? Berolzheimer: op. cit., chaps. V, VI. 
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return to a constitutionalism based not merely on historic 
tradition but upon a belief in the sovereignty of God. Unless 
this is done it will be but a matter of time before all nations 
are reduced to totalitarian bondage. 

To-day we are fighting against forces which are attempt- 
ing to bring us into slavery to an omnicompetent dictator. 
We are doing all that we can to maintain our liberties. Yet 
the history of law and jurisprudence shows quite clearly that, 
once our hold upon the sovereignty of God is weakened, there 
is a real danger that dictatorship will arise from within even 
a democratic country. If we, therefore, are going to do our 
utmost for democracy, in its true sense, we must strive to 
revive the Christian theistic view of law in the democratic 
countries. Such an attempt was made by Dr. Abraham Kuyper 
in the Netherlands in the last century, and it may be that it is 
time for a similar attempt in the English-speaking world. 
Humanism and rationalism will lead us inevitably to dic- 
tatorship, but Christian theism leads to democracy since the 
Christian theist realizes his responsibility to God. He desires 
to live according to the principle, soli Deo gloria. This is the 
true source of democracy. 


McGill University, Montreal. 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick: On Being A Real Person. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1943. xvi, 295. $2.50. 


By his very choice of title for this his most recent book the well-known 
liberal pastor of the Riverside Church of New York has struck a high note 
of pertinence as well as of popularity. This is true in the first place because 
being a real person is of momentous concern to most men and women. 
But more particularly the pertinence of the title lies in the fact that the 
failure to attain real personality is precisely the woeful fault of scores of 
those troubled folk with whom Dr. Fosdick has dealt — ‘‘some mildly 
disturbed, others distracted, unhappy, fissured personalities” (p. x). To 
be a real person, that is, to be what one’s native endowments and limita- 
tions determine in large measure that he shall be, and to be just that with- 
out apology or fear but rather with whole-hearted acceptance, clear pur- 
posiveness and effective use — that is no small attainment. 

This is a most intriguing theme, and we shall do well to listen to a shrewd 
observer like Dr. Fosdick as he tells us about his findings during twenty 
years of intensive personal counseling and about the principles that have 
guided him in his efforts to help troubled folk out of their inner chaos and 
ineffectuality into the order and effectiveness of real persons. 

Our appetities are whetted not only by this intriguing theme but also 
by the aptly phrased chapter headings. Some of these arresting captions 
are: “Shouldering Responsibility for Ourselves’, “What Being a Real 
Person Means”, “‘Getting Oneself Off One’s Hands”, ‘‘Handling Our Mis- 
chievous Consciences’’, ‘‘Using All There Is in Us’’, ‘‘The Practical Use 
of Faith”. Such chapter headings invite our acute interest, for we feel 
that they promise a candid look at life as men and women live it or as the 
author feels they ought to live it. 

Permeating these very readable studies in the business of living is a 
strain of sound common sense and psychological perspicacity. In fact, 
there are many indications that Fosdick is worth listening to on matters 


of this sort, more so than on questions of theology proper. His psycho- 
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logical awareness is patent in his appreciation of the methods the mind of 
man uses to escape from, or camouflage, his own failures and inadequacies. 
In the chapter on ‘‘The Principle of Self-Acceptance’”’ Fosdick describes 
the methods men use to escape the sense of inferiority that haunts so many 
folk. He speaks of the ‘“‘smoke-screen method’’, by which such a person 
seeks to cover up his inferiority by assuming a boastful and belligerent 
manner or by using the “sour grapes” technique, calling sour all grapes 
that are beyond his reach. A second method is that of fantasy, by which 
an individual seeks to escape the meagreness of his life by day-dreaming. 
A third method (met with so often among people suffering from functional 
mental illnesses) is that of excuse and retreat, by which the person using 
this method finds immense relief in using his personal disabilities as a 
perfect excuse to remove himself from the arena of life’s responsibilities. 

Dr. Fosdick also shows his psychological aptitude in certain fine insights 
into the basic problems of healthy mental life. He is on good ground when 
he declares that ‘‘the sense of inner inadequacy to meet life’s demands is 
one of the commonest causes of personal disintegration” (p. 210). Most 
salutary is his first suggestion for dealing with depression, that ever- 
yawning abyss by the side of life’s road. He tells us to “take depression 
for granted’, adding that ‘“‘one who expects completely to escape low moods 
is asking the impossible” (p. 189). Sound good sense governs his attitude 
on the matter of self-expression. Says Fosdick: ‘‘In late years the gospel 
of self-expression has gained a wide hearing. Popularly it has meant: 
Explode yourself; let yourself go; knock the bungs from your emotional 
barrels and let them gurgle! Asa protest against petty, prohibitive moral- 
isms, this gospel is easily explicable, and as a means of release to some 
individuals, tied hand and foot with senseless scrupulosities, it has had its 
value. The wise counselor pleads not against self-expression but for it; 
he too wants the uninhibited, outgoing life; but he wants self-expression 
to be understood and practiced in accord with the realistic, psychological 
facts. Merely exploding individual emotions for the sake of the momentary 
self-centered thrill gets one nowhere. Like fire-crackers they go off and 
nothing comes of it’ (p. 93). Would that more people understood the 
point aimed at in the discussion on the limitations of the will. ‘‘No more 
pathetic cases present themselves to the personal counselor than those 
whose only technique in handling their problems is to trust in the strength 
of their volition.... Dealing with stormy emotions by will alone is like 
hammering on water — it does not still the waves” (p. 215). What is 
involved here, asserts Dr. Fosdick, is the ‘‘power-question’’. Whence is 
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this power obtainable? Astuteness of a high order is apparent as he ob- 
serves that ‘‘power is primarily a matter, not of self-generation but of 
appropriation. Not strenuous activity but hospitable receptivity is the 
ultimate source of energy. The Psalmist is right about the blessed man 
being ‘like a tree planted by the rivers of water’ (pp. 216 f.). 

These significant insights find their respective places in a main argument 
that is pivoted on the concept of “integration”. A “real person’’ is an 
integrated person, one who has brought order into the ‘‘blooming, buzzing 
confusion”’ of his life. A “‘real person’’ is a going concern in which there are 
no destructive tensions or cleavages within the soul. The words that the 
author takes from Dr. W. H. Sheldon describe nicely just what Fosdick 
is driving at. In defining happiness Dr. Sheldon says it is “‘ ‘essentially 
a state of going somewhere, wholeheartedly, one-directionally, without 
regret or reservation’”’ (p. 32). A person of whom that can be said is 
integrated. He can function more or less as a unitary being and is capable 
of moving forward along his chosen road with clarity of vision and purpose 
largely free from fragmentariness. 

This description of the integrated person does not mean to imply that/ 
the integrated person is necessarily a placid person, and the cud-chewing 
cow therefore the most integrated of beings. . History abundantly proves 
that scores of great persons have made their mark in history as unidirec- 
tional beings in spite of (or perhaps because of) the tempests that raged 
within. Illustrative of this fact are personalities like Carlyle, Moody, 
Florence Nightingale, Beethoven and St. Paul. Quite aptly Fosdick 
describes integration as ‘“‘an affair of psychological government, with all 
the recurrent dissents, tensions, and revolts to which government, however 
united and strong, is subject’’ (p. 45). 

But we must follow the argument a step farther. Integration alone does 
not insure a high and worthy life. A personality can be organized and 
integrated ‘‘around aims intellectually trivial and ethically sinister’’ (p. 41). 
Both Paul and Hitler would meet the terms by which real personality has 
so far been described. By itself, integration “‘ambiguously makes great 
saints and powerful sinners” (p. 42). Hence, integration itself needs a 
criterion. And this brings Fosdick to the quite correct position that inte- 
gration is “‘hierarchical’’ in character. “It involves a scale of values, with 
some supreme value, or complex of associated values, so organizing life 
that one gladly foregoes lesser aims, and resists contradictory enticements, 
rather than sacrifice life’s chief aim and highest worth” (p. 44). 


How is integration on such a high plane attainable? Whence comes the 
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driving force to direct the self to this goal? And where can one locate the 
thesaurus of values whose treasures are to stand at the peak of this hier- 
archy? The answers to these important questions lie in the realm of religion. 
One becomes a “‘real person”’ by a process that is “inward and spiritual”. 
Though modern man may balk at it, we must “‘come back to the insights 
of the great religious seers” (p. 50). 

Throughout the book the determinative réle in the building of a real 
person is ascribed to religion. Religious factors have much to do with man’s 
accepting himself as he is, without fear or evasion (p. 77). In the interesting 
chapter, ‘‘Getting Oneself Off One’s Hands”, we are told that “nothing 
in human history” quite so much as religious experience has given to men 
a necessary sustaining self-respect (p. 103). Positive faith is the ‘‘only cure”’ 
for fear (p. 130). ‘‘Great religion ...has gone to the heart of the matter 
when it has called for self-surrender to the Highest’’, an essential element 
in the making of a real person (p. 182). Immunity to despondency and 
depression is built up by “great convictions to live by” (p. 209). The 
answer to the power question lies in religion. The same emphasis, of course, 
pervades the final chapter on “The Practical Use of Faith”. 

We are glad to see Fosdick give to religion this determinative réle. The 
ultimate issues of life do hinge here. But a persistent question cries out for 
an answer: What are these “great convictions”, these supremely important 
“spiritual resources”? What may be the “supreme value, or complex of 
associated values” under whose hegemony the hierarchy of integration may 
be ordered? These questions center our attention on the point on which 
the essential burden of the book focuses our attention. And it is here, at 
this crucial point, that Fosdick runs afoul of his own unorthodox theo- 
logical bias. He leaves us reaching for these values, groping for the spirit- 
ual treasures which finally are the indispensable level and trowel for the 
molding of a real person. The closest he comes to an exposition of the 
nature of these great determinative conceptions is a catalog of “factors 
in religious faith”: ‘‘Undergirding faith in a God who cares; the conscious- 
ness of available power from beyond ourselves; the practice of prayer as 
a means of communion with the Eternal Spirit; belief in a criterion of 
judgment higher than man’s, which looks not on the outward appearance 
but on the heart; confidence in the reality of forgiveness, not only human 
but divine; faith in the eternal significance of life as headed toward a 
purposeful goal ultimately worth all that it may cost, in achieving which 
every person may count; belief in personality’s survival of death so that to 
be a real person is of more than temporal concern”’ (p. 77). 

Waiving for the moment the objection that the phrasing of these “‘fac- 
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tors of religious faith’’ suggests a questionable theological bias, we must 
agree that these ‘‘factors’” are of momentous concern in the structure of 
real personality. But these ‘factors’ are only formal or skeletal. They 
have no substance. Kant’s famous dictum “Conceptions without per- 
ceptions are empty” would certainly apply here. Faith in a God who cares 
becomes our blessed portion only when we know of a surety that “‘God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son’’. In short, the 
“factors of religious faith” that Fosdick mentions can have dynamic mean- 
ing only when the great redemptive facts of Christianity give them sub- 
stance and compelling power. Then such conceptions are not empty, but 
rather full of historical perceptions, perceptions of Christ the only Re- 
deemer of mankind. A bachelor may spend his lonely days entertaining 
the conviction that a good home is of great value in living a full-orbed 
life. That conviction nets him nothing, however, unless he can put sub- 
stance into it by centering his love on one woman and receiving that 
person’s love in return. Without that the general conviction is barren. 

Because Fosdick does not, and cannot, put any meaningful substance 
into the general convictions that he mentions, he misses many an oppor- 
tunity to penetrate the deeper psychological relevance of the Christianity 
he would espouse. In discussing the important theme of self-acceptance, 
for example, he fails to make use of God’s acceptance and adoption in 
grace of His sinful children. He who believes that the holy God has accepted 
him as His child has in his soul a powerful consideration bearing on the 
matter of his self-acceptance. 

A like failure is apparent in the otherwise provocative chapter on 
“Getting Oneself Off One’s Hands’’. Egocentricity is the bane of real 
personality. The person thus smitten simply cannot address himself to 
the attainment of any objective with unified self-forgetting purposiveness 
and drive. Has not orthodox Christianity always taught this? But more, 
has not true Biblical Christianity always presented to men the effective 
means of achieving this basic self-denial? The central thrust of Chris- 
tianity’s address to the individual soul has always been a sovereign demand 
— to love God with all his heart, soul and might; to deny himself, take up 
his cross and follow Christ; to gain his soul by losing it for Christ’s sake; 
to sell all, give to the poor and follow Christ; to offer up an only, a beloved, 
Isaac. 

The same fault appears in the chapter ‘Using All There Is in Us”. 
Fosdick correctly realizes that a “‘primal motive in human nature is sub- 
missiveness’’ (p. 177). If man is to use and direct the full drive and energy 
of his personality he must satisfy a ‘‘deep need of self-committal” for ‘“‘man 
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is made for self-surrender” (p. 181). This psychological motif is beautifully 
illustrated by the words of a hymn: 


Make me a captive, Lord, 

* And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conq’ror be (p. 182). 


What a grand opportunity to point out that man can enter into this 
abundant, self-forgetting life only as his vibrant, tempestuous soul bows 
before its Maker, the living God! Would that Fosdick presented to us 
a God who could direct the irresistible shafts of such a sovereign imperative 
into our hearts! Would that Fosdick presented a Christ whose saving 
love compelled us to sing 


Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all! 


The final and important chapter on ‘‘The Practical Use of Faith” is 
quite disappointing. It doesn’t hang together very well. In the first part 
of the chapter Fosdick seems to be pleading for men to have “faith in some 
person, cause, idea, or possibility, believed in as worth while and sur- 
rendered to as worth serving’’ (p. 239). We have here a kind of psycho- 
logical practicality that seems to be satsified with any willy-nilly exercise 
of faith, just so the “‘committal of faith is heartily made. . (and) . . pulls 
the trigger of human energy”, be that committal made to “Christ or 
Hitler, a chosen vocation or a personal friend”’ (p. 245). 

This is quite different from the emphasis in the latter part of the chapter. 
Here the stress is on the need of a “constructive philosophy of life’ for 
the realization of ‘‘total health’ (p. 256). Says Dr. Fosdick in his fascinat- 
ing style: “‘A constructive faith is thus the supreme organizer of life, and, 
lacking it, like Humpty Dumpty we fall and break to pieces, and the wonder 
is whether all the king’s horses and all the king’s men can ever put us to- 
gether again” (p. 264). It is obvious that a total, constructive philosophy 
(or faith) must necessarily include the criterion by which we must judge 
whether our allegiance shall be to Christ or to Hitler. Thus the matter of 
whole-hearted committal to some this or that is not so simple as the earlier 
part of the chapter would seem to imply. Indeed, we are simply driven 
back to that age-old question that has needled the hearts of men throughout 
the centuries: What shall I believe? And that question Dr. Fosdick does 
not answer except in vague, general terms that leave our hearts and minds 
empty, begging for the bread of life. 
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At several points in this book we meet with another psychological in- 
sight that is of real moment and profundity. It is clearly stated in the 
following terms: ‘Like all major spiritual ends, being a real person is 
arrived at not so much by plunging after it as by indirection” (p. 84). The 
same point is made succinctly in a quotation from Allport: ‘ ‘Paradox- 
ically, “self-expression” requires the capacity to lose oneself in the pursuit of 
objectives, mot primarily referred to the self’ (p. 94). The implication is 
quite clear, and correct. A good illustration of the point is found in 
Christ’s words to his disciples: ‘Verily I say unto you, except ye turn, 
and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Mt. 18:3). Jesus did not mean that his disciples had to pull 
themselves up to the high level of kingdom children. That can be gained 
only be indirection, by living humbly before God in obedience to his com- 
mands and in grateful acknowledgment of Christ as Lord and Saviour. 
He who lives thus cannot help becoming a kingdom child. 

Fosdick has argued for the necessity of some supreme value or values that 
can order the integrated life. It is clear that by such values he means 
great religious convictions. We come to this quite inevitable conclusion: 
let the Church of God, custodian of these spiritual treasures, present to 
men, and let men appropriate, the verities of the Christian faith, and the 
greatest conceivable service is done in the building of real persons. Let 
the pulpit proclaim with fearless finality, “‘Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God, and to enjoy him forever’’; let God’s servants play that theme in all 
the grand variations of the whole counsel of God, and we can rest assured 
that real persons will grow in the garden of God’s grace under the govern- 
ance of that compelling conviction. That is the conclusion to which, all 
unintentionally, Fosdick’s argument at many places points from afar. 
The pity of it is that he doesn’t see it and doesn’t use his great gifts to 
proclaim it from the high towers of Manhattan. 

Two matters incidental to the main argument deserve mention in 
passing. In his very healthy insistence upon the necessity for a personal 
response to the conditions placed upon us by heredity and environment, 
Fosdick deprecates fatalistic notions as inimical to an effective personal 
response. And among such fatalistic notions he places predestination, 
which he understands to mean that man is the “helpless victim of divine 
decrees” (p. 15). A good course in Reformed systematic theology would 
correct some misapprehension here. 

A second matter of incidental character, though in itself important, is 
the author’s tendency to minimize ethical considerations in the face of 
psychological ones. At one point he speaks of a woman's state of mind in 
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this fashion: ‘what she failed to see was that whether her hatred was 
ethically justifiable or not was a minor matter compared with the ominous 
fact that it certainly was a psychological disease’”’ (p. 162). Such a splitting 
apart of the ethical and the psychological is hardly in keeping with Fos- 
dick’s insistence upon the supreme hegemony of great values. 

In our critique of this book we have sought to point out a number of 
failings that to us constitute serious deficiencies and systemic weaknesses. 
However, despite these important strictures we have here a book that is 
eminently worth reading. In reading Fosdick one is treated to English 
as we all would like to write it. He uses familiar words in new and fresh 
settings. The pungent quality of freshly-turned earth is gained by the 
use of an occasional colloquialism and that without quotation marks, as in 
“‘we fly off the handle and lose our self-control’’ (p. 211). But more im- 
portantly the careful reader can glean from this book a better appreciation 
of certain psychological insights which he can implement wisely and 
effectively for the more powerful, up-to-date and lustrous preaching of the 
faith of the fathers unto the building up of ‘‘real persons’’ before God. 


EDWARD HEEREMA 
Midland Park, New Jersey. 


John Wick Bowman: The Intention of Jesus. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. 1943. xii, 263. $2.50. 


The Intention of Jesus is a book of many splendid affirmations. One 
such affirmation, really the climax of the entire argument of the author, is 
that the intention of Jesus, as expressed in his thought and activity, was 
to set up the church. ‘By direct saying, by parable, through challenging 
men to an expression of faith in himself, by means of the strange acted 
parable of the ‘twelve,’ and through the establishment of the ‘fellowship 
meal,’ Jesus made it evident to his intimate disciples that he desired to 
form a group who should live the Kingdom life in the closest fellowship 
with himself as its Mediator’’ (p. 224). Here is a sharp departure from 
radical skepticism as well as from social gospel Liberalism and hyper- 
eschatologism, all of which leave no room for the church as an element in 
Jesus’ purposes. Here is an estimate of Jesus’ own person which does not 
exclude him from his own message nor at most allows him a place only at 
its periphery. In fact, before the final conclusion of the study is reached, 
the author has carefully prepared the ground, examining in turn the various 
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features of Jesus’ entrance upon his public ministry, his teaching and 
works, and his own claims, and he maintains that all point to one inescap- 
able conclusion, namely, that Jesus knew himself to be and acted con- 
sistently as the Suffering Servant of the Lord, the Messiah of the Rem- 
nant, or in New Testament language, “the Crucijied Saviour, the Lord of 
the Church” (p. 81). 

Let no one conclude from these observations, however, that the argument 
of Dr. Bowman, who is Memorial Professor of New Testament in Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, is in the least traditionalistic or stere- 
otyped. On the contrary, it is a highly distinctive piece of work. It is 
refreshing not only because it is admirably conceived and attractively 
written, but also because it brings forth treasures new and old to reinforce 
the argument. For the reviewer the greatest interest is aroused by the 
fact that this book combines the espousal of what is commonly called 
“the critical method” with conclusions that remain close to the positions 
of orthodoxy. Has Professor Bowman been successful in his quest? In so 
far as he has affirmed traditional views, has he been true to the method 
to which he is committed? In so far as he has consistently applied his 
critical method, are his positions really orthodox, or, in any case, close 
approximations to them, or do they, frequently at least, represent sharp 
divergences from orthodoxy? 

The interpretation of Jesus presented in this study is salutary in its 
emphasis upon his continuity with the prophets and his originality as 
establishing a new era. The combination of continuity and originality 
might well serve to expound a Christian philosophy of the history of 
revelation and redemption, which affirms both the validity of the Old 
Covenant and the finality of the New. It is far from clear, however, that 
Bowman shares the high view of the Old Covenant and of its revelation 
which Jesus taught, and which indeed is the indispensable presupposition 
of any adequate affirmation of the messiahship of Jesus. Against the wide- 
spread insistence that, if Jesus thought of himself as the Messiah, he must 
have done so in terms of narrowly contemporary thought, Bowman insists 
that the decisive factor in determining Jesus’ self-consciousness was the 
prophetic proclamation. So far as this goes it is splendid. But, in my 
judgment, it does not go far enough. For one thing, when Bowman speaks 
of “the prophetic heritage” of Jesus (pp. 68 ff.), of “the prophetic strand 
of the Hebrew culture” (p. 75) with which he was affiliated, and says that 
“Jesus climbed out upon the high peak of the prophetic revelation” (p. 77), 
he evidently does not mean more than that Jesus chose certain prophetic 
ideas that were congenial to him and applied them to himself. The writer 
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speaks of the best of the prophets as that which Jesus combined in his own 
life. He says, for example, that 


“St was the living fellowship of the prophetic culture handed down from 
generation to generation by a band of noble spirits who towered head 
and shoulders above their contemporaries in every age of the Jewish 
tradition. This cultural group found in the last and greatest of the line 
One who by reason of his matchless genius was able to gather up the 
best in the tradition and to make that distillation his own intention, 
to be taught and lived with resolution to the death” (pp. 227 f.). 


But if one may reduce the continuity of Jesus with the Old Testament to 
the best of the prophetic tradition, which in turn is regarded as the best 
of the Old Testament as a whole, the authority and inspiration of this 
volume appears to be sacrificed. This is not to imply that there is no 
striking diversity within the organism of revelation, nor progress in its 
history, but it is to insist that the fundamental canons of interpretation 
must be derived from the Scriptures themselves, and not from subjective 
criteria. 

Another objection to Bowman’s interpretation of Old Testament proph- 
ecy, closely bound up with the preceding considerations, is that he appears 
to fall definitely short of acknowledging that even the prophetic testimony 
constitutes divine revelation in any truly objective sense. At a number of 
points his language suggests that he has adopted a Barthian, or semi- 
Bartbian, approach to revelation. Consider the following: 


“In the last analysis, what we have termed the prophetic heritage is 
identical with the divine revelation rightly conceived. It is the dia- 
pason of the voice of God calling to his people throughout the Scrip- 
tures... 

“The prophetic heritage of Judaism was, accordingly, a spiritual 
dynamic to be felt by those who were sensitive to its influence... 

“‘However, it is only to faith that all this is so. To faith alone is the 
prophetic voice one with the voice of God. To the objective historian 
this voice is nothing more than another cultural element in Israel’s long 
and rich cultural history. Judging by the best ethical and spiritual 
standards with which the historian is acquainted, he would doubtless 
have to admit that it stood for the highest achievement of the Hebrew 
mind. Nonetheless, he would insist that it is no more than that best 
and highest; for to his way of thinking it is something which arises 
out of the Hebrew cultural ethos. For the purposes of the argument 
we are advancing in this book, we deem it imperative to proceed on 
this empirical level. Accordingly, though we acknowledge that to 
faith the prophetic heritage has higher connections, it is included here 
as an element merely of the cultural tradition of the Hebrew people” 
(pp. 69 f.). 
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Obviously no criticism of this double approach to history can be under- 
taken here. It must be insisted, however, that the necessity of a Spirit- 
given perception of truth by no means permits one, if he is to be true to 
the Biblical perspective, to sacrifice its objective validity. And such 
validity is patently sacrificed if certain events acquire the character of 
revelation only when we personally discover therein the voice of God. 

As noted above, along with an insistence upon continuity with the best 
of the prophetic heritage, Bowman maintains that the true originality of 
Jesus is found in his thought and action as the Suffering Servant of the 
Lord, the Messiah of the Remnant. It is the combination of these two 
messianic ideas that created the Christian faith and the Christian church, 
we are told, and it was Jesus’ unique achievement, that which constitutes 
his originality, that he was the first to have brought these terms together 
into a fertilizing union. The details of the argument which he develops 
to support his thesis cannot be elaborated upon here. Suffice it to say that 
he assembles a considerable body of evidence from the gospels bearing 
upon the teaching and work of Jesus, and upon his person and his intention, 
indicates their inner unity, and insists that Jesus rather than the church 
must be judged to have been responsible for their combination. There is 
much in these pages that is well taken, much that is thought-provoking 
and challenging, but also considerable that is disappointing and even 
distressing. The last holds true especially with regard to the treatment of 
the person of Jesus in chapters IV and V, and some particular notice 
must be taken of this matter. 

The former of these chapters is largely concerned with the self-designa- 
tion “the Son of Man”. Surveying the usage of pre-Christian Jewish 
circles, Professor Bowman defends the view that it was both linguistically 
possible and historically a fact that this phrase was employed as a technical 
messianic designation before the time of Jesus. He then proceeds, follow- 
ing rather closely the approach of Manson in his The Teaching of Jesus, 
to argue that Jesus himself actually used this name as a title, although 
several of the affirmations recorded in the gospels are set aside, on literary 
or linguistic grounds, as unhistorical. When he finally turns to the consid- 
eration of the meaning of the term on our Lord’s lips, the argument is of 
the most crucial significance. And it is just here that Bowman is least 
convincing. He recognizes that both the motif of exaltation and that of 
humiliation are attached to the title in the gospels. Now since the exalta- 
tion motif, in the form of the Messiah coming to judgment, was associated 
with the Son of Man before Jesus’ day, it follows that the originality of 
Jesus is to be discovered in the fact that he brought to this concept ‘‘the 
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motif of humiliation, of suffering and death” (p. 143). Up to this point one 
might be prepared to give general assent. But observe the extraordinary 
consequences Bowman is prepared to draw from the observation that Jesus 
was the first to associate a program of humiliation and suffering with the 
name Son of Man. Noting that Jesus evidently acts in the consciousness 
of being the Suffering Servant in the account of the Baptism, of the rejec- 
tion in the synagogue in Luke and in the reply to the Baptist, and that 
no allusion is made in these connections to the Son of Man concept, he 
says: 


“It is obvious, accordingly, that that concept was not normative in 
Jesus’ thinking! It was something acquired after some searching for 
the right term with which to clothe his fundamental thought about 
himself. It was, indeed, but the shell that served to enclose the kernel 
of his deepest convictions. This was to have been expected, for, as 
we have seen, there is abundant reason to believe that Jesus’ thinking 
was prophetic, while the Son of Man concept was apocalyptic! In the 
nature of the case, therefore, it could be no more than a formal use 
which he would make of this term” (p. 148). 


(In the earlier discussion alluded to in this quotation (pp. 50 ff.), Bowman 
has argued from the form and contents of Jesus’ discourses that his thought 
cannot be explained in terms of Jewish apocalyptic.) On this view then 
there is no continuity between Jesus’ thought about himself as the Son 
of Man and the apocalyptic view rooted in Daniel; it is merely a form 
which Jesus seized and into which “he poured the content of the Suffer- 
ing Servant (humiliation, suffering) and Messiah (exaltation) notions” 
(p. 153). 

Now this language recalls the old Liberal interpretations, justly con- 
demned as arbitrary, which relegated to the category of mere form what- 
ever proved uncongenial in the tradition concerning Jesus. And like the 
Liberal procedure the approach of Bowman tends to obliterate the testi- 
mony borne to Jesus’ self-consciousness both by the name “the Son of 
Man” and by the eschatological predications frequently associated with 
it. The significance of the Danielic vision for the meaning of the title 
never comes into its own. Jesus was indeed not an apocalyptist in the 
narrow sense of that term, but it does not follow that, if he took the Suffer- 
ing Servant concept seriously, he could not have understood his person in 
terms of the figure in Daniel 7:13, 14, who shares the glory and sovereignty 
of the Ancient of Days. As a matter of fact, following Manson, Bowman 
appeals to Daniel for the notion of the identification of the Messiah with 
the saints of the Most High in their exaltation to God’s right hand (p. 153; 
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cf. pp. 124, 202 f.). In Daniel and in Jesus’ own utterances, however, the 
accent falls decidedly upon the intimacy and equality of the Son of Man ~ 
with the Ancient of Days rather than upon his identification with his 
people. Although Bowman does allow that the title could serve for the 
eventual exaltation of the Messiah, he is so taken up with his judgment 
that the Suffering Servant concept was “‘the central motive thenceforth 
governing all his thought and activity” (p. 151) that the idea of exaltation 
remains remarkably subdued. In Bowman’s reasoning there appear two 
serious faults of logic. The first is that an original opinion or observation 
necessarily is more constitutive of one’s thought than that which one shares 
with others. And the second is that predications attached to a subject 
necessarily exhaust the meaning of the subject. The mere fact that Jesus 
appears to be the first to have enunciated the proposition that the Son 
of Man had to suffer and die (and be raised up) does not weaken the case 
for the conclusion that he understood that he was one who, quite apart 
from his history of suffering and exaltation, shared the glory and sover- 
eignty of God. 

As a corollary of his approach at this point one is not surprised to dis- 
cover a weakening of the eschatological perspective of the teaching of 
Jesus. Once again the old Liberal tendency is recalled, or perhaps it would 
be better to attribute the emphasis upon the here and now to the influence 
of the “realized eschatology” interpretation of C. H. Dodd. To be fair 
to Bowman it must be stated that occasionally mention is made of an 
eschatological consummation beyond the present manifestation of the 
kingdom. Nevertheless, the coming of the Son of Man on the clouds of 
heaven, like the exaltation of the Messiah in general, receives little em- 
phasis in the development of the theme of the intention of Jesus. On my 
part, of course, I am far from ready to allow that Schweitzer’s construc- 
tion, and kindred views, constitute a truer notion of the eschatological 
perspective of the message of Jesus. But one must acknowledge that, 
along with the recognition of the arrival of the days of the new covenant, 
there remains in Jesus’ teaching an emphatic enunciation of an eschatology 
that remains unrealized. Bowman, in my judgment, has failed to grasp 
these elements in their true balance. In speaking of the Social Gospel 
Liberalism, for example, he syas that its orientation of Jesus’ teaching in 
terms of ‘‘this-worldly” is more in accord with Jesus’ original intent than 
the ‘‘other-worldly” point of view (pp. 195 f.). Now this matter of escha- 
tology is of supreme importance, for bound up with it is one’s entire con- 
ception of the nature of history, and in particular of the history of revela- 
tion and redemption. Bowman’s interpretation of the designation ‘“‘the 
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Son of Man”, accordingly, is fraught with unfortunate consequences for 
his total estimate of the meaning of Christianity. 

More basic still than the question of the meaning of the messiahship 
is the inquiry as to its basis. What lay back of Jesus’ sense of vocation 
and his claims to men’s allegiance? Bowman provides a twofold answer. 
On the one hand, he affirms that ‘“‘Jesus knew himself to be the Messiah 
because of the great love for men that welled up within his soul” (p. 180; 
cf. pp. 144 ff.). 


‘“*... knowing that he possessed in infinite measure the mightiest 
power on, earth — love for his fellow men — he recognized himself 
to be the Messiah, one who would rule by love. At the same time, 
he knew himself to be the Suffering Servant, for conditions being as 
they are in a sinful world, if love was to accomplish its purpose, it 
must inevitably lead the Messiah to suffer and die for the people over 
whose hearts he held sway . . . we are here in the presence of a uniquely 
original and withal an utterly frank spirit. This was a spirit which 
knew itself for exactly what it was. It possessed the secret of how to 
sway men, a secret just the opposite of the foul spirit that is at present 
seeking to conquer the world. That secret was love and this heart 
knew itself possessed of it in a matchless degree. Therefore, it also 
knew that it could, and was destined to, exert the ultimate mastery 
in men’s lives’ (pp. 151 f.). 


On the other hand, Bowman declares that the basis of Jesus’ messiahship 
or lordship “lay in his sense of unique filial relation to the Father’’ (p. 156; 
cf. pp. 176 ff.). 

Are we then to understand that the sense of love for men was as ulti- 
mate in determining Jesus’ self-consciousness as Messiah as the knowledge 
that he was the unique Son of God? If the sense of messiahship arose ° 
through a process of psychological introspection of the love in his heart 
for men, how are we to understand the origin of his sense of sonship? 
Was it merely the result of his religion? In other words, what does Bow- 
man really mean when he attributes a unique filial relationship to Jesus? 
Is his sonship unique in the sense of being ontological, or is it in the last 
analysis merely ethico-religious? We wish that Professor Bowman were 
clearer on this point. It is necessary to register the definite impression, 
however, that he never rises above the latter level. He says, for example, 
apparently in defining this filial relationship, that ‘Jesus’ Lordship is 
grounded in that ‘spirit of holiness’ which, as Paul put it, is found in him — 
a spirit utterly unique’ (p. 156); and this spirit is defined as “the crystal 
purity of his ethical character” (p. 184). He speaks, moreover, of ‘‘a pro- 
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found identification of will on Jesus’ part with that of his Father” which 
“‘was, so to speak, the stuff out of which the spirit of holiness of which we 
speak evolved”’ (p. 185). However unique Jesus may have been therefore, 
his consciousness as Son of God, so far as the language of Bowman goes, 
is something that never transcends the bounds of purely human experience. 
And there is no wonder, accordingly, that the author sets aside the supra- 
mundane figure of Daniel 7 in his interpretation of the Son of Man, and 
seeks rather to explain him as an original spirit who nevertheless achieved 
continuity with the best of the prophetic utterances. 

The question was raised whether Bowman remains true to his critical 
method in reaching his remarkable conclusions. In one sense he does. 
For he never clearly and unmistakably arrives at a supernaturalistic view 
of Jesus. On the other hand, in another sense, it cannot be allowed that 
he may confidently affirm as much as he does on the basis of his pre- 
suppositions with respect to the records. Having rejected their inspiration, 
and following the typical modern process of seeking to recover the most 
original literary sources, Professor Bowman does not escape the necessity 
of justifying his relatively high evaluation of the tradition over against 
the radical skepticism of our day. And in the last analysis, like the more 
radical critics, he picks and chooses within the tradition as to possibilities 
and probabilities on the basis of subjective criteria. In this connection 
I wish to add that these remarks do not imply a rejection of the critical 
approach understood as a readiness to search for and accept the truth 
(cf. p. 4). Criticism may mean the exercise of discernment and discrimina- 
tion, the readiness to see things in their diversity as well as in their relation- 
ships. In so far as we are critical of criticism, it is because its presupposi- 
tions and methods are erroneous. 

In spite of the severity of several judgments enunciated in this review, 
I wish to recommend the work to the readers of this Journal as a most 
stimulating study both in its broad reconstruction and in its exegetical 
and historical details. Some highly significant features of the work, in- 
cluding especially the first chapter, have not even been touched upon. 
Its reading should prove rewarding, even if you must dissent from the 
appraisal of the Foreword of Walter Marshall Horton that it paints “‘the 
most credible speaking likeness of the real Jesus that I have ever encountered”. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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W. E. Sangster: The Path to Perfection. An Examination and Restatement 
of John Wesley's Doctrine of Christian Perfection. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1943. 211. 7/6. 


The task which Dr. W. E. Sangster undertakes in this book, namely, 
“An Examination and Restatement of John Wesley's Doctrine of Chris- 
tian Perfection’’ is one encompassed with considerable difficulty. The 
difficulty is reflected in the very writings and life of John Wesley himself. 
For, though John Wesley should properly be recognised as the ‘‘father of 
all modern ‘holiness movements’ ’’ (p. 185), though Christian perfection 
was Wesley’s burning message, though “‘it remained one of his chief theo- 
logical occupations till he died on March 2nd, 1791” (p. 25), and though he 
regarded it as “the ‘grand depositum’ which God had committed to his 
followers” (zbid.), yet “it involved him in more controversy and odium 
than anything else he taught”’ (zbid.), to such an extent that on one occa- 
sion he wrote to his brother Charles, ‘‘ ‘Shall we go on in asserting perfec- 
tion against all the world? Or shall we quietly let it drop? We really must 
do one or the other; and, I apprehend, the sooner the better’”’ (p. 78). 
It is also significant that, though Wesley taught Christian perfection to the 
end and urged it upon his followers, he was “‘scrupulously careful never 
to claim it himself’? and on one occasion made the vigorous disclaimer, 
“““T tell you flat I have not attained the character I draw’ ” (p. 31). 

The difficulty, indeed, inheres in the very question of the attainability 
of perfection. Spotless holiness of character and life is the demand of God’s 
own perfection. Such holiness is also the goal of the redemption that is in 
Christ, and that this goal will be attained by all believers is beyond doubt 
on any true reading of Scripture revelation. But if this perfection is both 
obligation and goal, and particularly the goal towards which sanctification 
in the believer is directed, does it not cut the nerve and motive of the grace 
exercised by the believer to this end if he is given to understand that such 
perfection is not attainable here and now? This question Dr. Sangster 
puts very forcefully: ‘‘To hold the fixed conviction that it simply cannot 
be done and that one must always mentally provide for sin in one’s life 
suggests all kinds of rationalisation to our sinful minds. How easy to 
ignore Paul’s injunction, ‘Make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof.’ How easily this desiring heart fixes on ‘inevitability’ as an 
ever-ready excuse. Can any man confidently and unswervingly press on 
to the utterly unattainable?’”’ (p. 190). 


It is just here, however, that one of the weaknesses of perfectionist 
movements and of Dr. Sangster’s own treatment of the problem appears. 
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That all-pervasive holiness is the demand and goal of the Christian’s 
vocation is a settled datum without which the debate on this matter is 
meaningless. But it by no means follows that laxity in pressing on to this 
goal is induced by the conviction that this goal will not be attained in this 
life. For the constraint that the demand of the divine holiness and the 
promise of complete sanctification place upon the believer is not diminished 
or relaxed by the consideration that all-embracing perfection is not to be 
attained in this life. Both demand and promise elicit the exercise appro- 
priate to them irrespective of the time at which they will receive their 
complete fulfilment. ‘On the perfectionist construction the plea for, and 
the urge towards, perfection are made largely contingent upon here and 
now, moment by moment attainability in this life. But such a position 
forgets — with lamentable forgetfulness, too — that the reason for perfec- 
tion and the urge towards it do not reside in our attainment nor even in 
what is attainable here and now but rather in the demands of the divine 
holiness and in the promise of God’s grace. It also forgets the unity that 
exists between the life the believer now lives and the life of the hereafter. 
The sanctification of the believer now stands in organic unity and con- 
tinuity with the consummation of life in the world to come. All the realities 
of the future — whether it be the reality of the presence of the disembodied 
spirit with Christ in the intermediate state or the reality of consummate 
glory at Christ’s coming — are brought to bear in the fullest way upon the 
life of holiness here and now. It is the disintegrating tendency of perfec- 
tionism, disintegrating because not recognising the organic unity and con- 
tinuity of the present and of the future, that justifies, to say the least, the 
indictment of shallowness against the perfectionist contention. 

Dr. Sangster has shown very admirably in this volume the dangers, 
arising from the abuse of the doctrines of grace, that gave ground for and 
zest to Wesley’s zeal for entire sanctification. We must recognise a very 
commendable zeal for holiness of heart and of life underneath Wesley's 
distinctive message as also in other movements that received their impulse 
from Wesley. The low level of Christian attainment, the abuse of the 
doctrines of justification and the perseverance of the saints, the sluggish- 
ness, apathy and worldliness of professing Christians, the failure to recog- 
nise the obligations and privileges of the Christian calling, have created 
the need for the emphasis that Wesley and his followers have placed upon 
holiness. In the judgment of the present reviewer Wesley’s own position 
was more consistent than that of any of the other movements that derived 
their impulse from his. Wesley apparently had a sounder psychology. He 
was concerned with the condition of the heart as well as with the stream of 
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acts. The entire sanctification which came as an instantaneous gift of God 
by a simple act of faith Wesley conceived of as consisting in pure love, 
so that the Christian “‘ ‘loveth the Lord his God with all his heart, and 
serveth Him with all his strength......... Indeed, his soul is all love, 
filled with bowels of mercies, kindness, meekness, gentleness, longsuffering. 
And his life agreeth thereto’”’ (p. 27). In a word, Wesley was concerned 
with sin as well as with sinning, with the immanent disposition and pro- 
pension of the heart as well as with overt acts. : 

Yet Wesley, like other representative perfectionists, defined sin as 
“voluntary transgression of a known law’. Though, as Sangster points 
out (p. 76), he did not overlook ‘‘the inwardness of sin’”’ nor did he con- 
ceive of sin as consisting merely in an act, yet in this definition of sin as 
“voluntary transgression of a known law” resides what is perhaps the main 
error of Wesley’s doctrine. Sin, according to Scripture, rather consists 
in lack of conformity unto or transgression of the law of God. It is signifi- 
cant that every representative perfectionist system has built rather upon 
the Pelagian definition of sin and consequently Wesley’s theology of entire 
sanctification, though in some respects psychologically more consistent than 
other systems, shares with them this fatal weakness of propounding a 
doctrine of perfection that at the outset loses sight of the all-pervasive 
demands of the divine holiness. All that comes short of the immutable 
demands of divine perfection — whether these demands are known or 
unknown to us, whether actual volition has been registered in connection 
with this shortcoming or not — is sin. Scripture defines sin very briefly. 
It is Gvopia, lawlessness, or transgression of the law. Surely it is fatal, 
in dealing with that sanctification which has as its end the elimination of sin 
in all its forms, to insert such qualifications as ‘‘voluntary”’ and ‘‘known”. 
The law of God is not changed by, or accommodated to, the condition of 
man’s mind. God’s holiness is too exacting and sin too deceitful to allow 
of any such ameliorating qualifications. Sangster’s critique of Wesley’s 
definition of sin, though valuable and in many ways discriminating, is far 
too concessive to both F. R. Tennant and Wesley to be adequate to the 
crucial issue involved in the very matter of entire sanctification (see chap- 
ters IX, X and XVII). 

It is true that believers have the victory over the power of sin, that sin 
no longer reigns in their heart and life. But this is true of all believers. 
Romans 6:14 is not mere exhortation, even though exhortation in almost 
identical terms corresponds to it. This text is rather an emphatic statement 
of fact that whosoever is under grace is not under the dominion of sin. 
I John 3:9 asserts the same truth in different terms. The perfectionist ap- 
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peal to this latter text is singularly ineffective and illogical. If I John 3:9 
supports the perfectionist position, then this text would require that every 
regenerate person is sinlessly perfect. For John says, “Everyone who is 
born of God doth not commit sin, for his seed remains in him. And he 
cannot sin because he is born of God.’’ Wesley was far from believing that 
every regenerate person attained to the Christian perfection for which he 
pleaded. But, if not, it is vain to appeal to I John 3:9 in support of his 
position. John, like Paul, is stating what is the necessary and invariable 
effect of regeneration, namely, that the regenerate person, the person who 
is under grace, cannot abandon faith in Jesus and abandon himself again to 
the reigning power of sin. It is wholly indefensible to regard the victory 
over the power of sin as a second blessing distinct from the blessing that 
the believer receives when he is regenerated and believes in Christ for 
salvation. Victory over the power of sin is the property of every believer 
who has put his trust in Christ for salvation. Deliverance from the power 
of sin is inseparable from deliverance from the guilt of sin. This is what 
both Paul and John distinctly assert. There is indeed second blessing, 
third blessing, rather uncounted blessing, as the believer progresses by 
the enlightenment of the Spirit to realise more and more the implications 
of that indivisible salvation received through faith in Christ. But to 
regard deliverance from the power of sin as a blessing separable from 
freedom from the guilt of sin goes directly counter to the plain import of 
Biblical testimony. 

The basic question in this whole debate is whether or not the promise 
of the gospel provides us with warrant to believe that the believer may in 
this life attain, by a simple act of faith and by a continuous, moment by 
moment exercise of that same faith, to the Christian perfection or entire 
sanctification that Wesley taught. It is significant that Wesley did not 
contend for sinless perfection (pp. 80f.) nor for absolute and infallible per- 
fection (p. 79). He made allowance for infirmities, ignorance and mistakes, 
indeed for such shortcomings as needed forgiveness. It is no wonder then 
that we find so much oscillation, indeed inconsistency, in Wesley's teaching. 
And Sangster, as Wesley’s apologete, though aware of the difficulties and 
struggling to resolve antinomies, is still caught in the throes of a vacil- 
lation that makes his treatment of the problem irritatingly unsatisfactory. 

The only resolution is frankly to recognise that the standard of obliga- 
tion, and the goal of the Christian, is complete conformity to the image of 
Christ. A lower standard or goal the believer must never set for himself. 
While the believer may in this life attain to the perfection of mature under- 
standing and virtue (cf. I Cor. 2:6; 14:20; Phil. 3:15) as contrasted with 
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babyhood in knowledge and practice, yet wholesome Christian life will 
violently recoil from any claim to entire sanctification or to the terms 
in which Wesley defines such sanctification until that complete con- 
formity to all the will of God will have been attained. The believer who 
has set his heart on this goal will thankfully acknowledge the fruit of grace 
in his own heart and life, but the deceitfulness of sin and his preoccupa- 
tion with the perfect will of God in all the extent of its obligation and 
application will make him sensitive to every deviation from absolute 
perfection as sin and, therefore, as the contradiction of the glory that is 
the norm and ultimate goal of all his thought and action. It is jealousy for 
holiness and perfection that leads such a believer to reject the reduced 
holiness of Wesley’s entire sanctification, and to say with the Apostle, 
“‘Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect: but 
I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended 
of Christ Jesus” (Phil. 3:12). 
JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Richard Kroner: How Do We Know God? New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. 1943. xi, 134. $1.75. 

Richard Kroner: The Primacy of Faith. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1943. xiii, 226. $2.50. 


In these two series of lectures, the former of which are the Hewett Lec- 
tures for 1941-42 and the latter the Gifford Lectures delivered at the 
University of St. Andrews in 1939-40, the eminent German philosopher 
discusses the perennial philosophical problem of the relations of faith and 
knowledge. To appreciate the author’s standpoint we must bear in mind 
his merited reputation as the foremost representative of twentieth cen- 
tury Neo-Hegelianism.’ In these lectures, Kroner is less Hegelian than 
he was in his earlier philosophical writings. Even in those writings, he was 
far from accepting Hegel’s system in toto, though he adopted without 
serious alteration the method of Hegelian dialectic. In these recent works, 
Kroner hardly mentions Hegel without expressing disagreement in some 
matter of importance. 

Nevertheless, we are not warranted in concluding that Kroner has 
broken with the Hegelian method of thinking. His conclusions at many 


* Cf. Siegfried Marck, Die Dialektik in der Philosophie der Gegenwart, 
pp. 56-90. 
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points differ from those of the unsurpassed systematizer of modern times. 
Yet in arriving at these conclusions, Kroner still employs the dialectical 
method of Hegel. He expressly declares: ‘‘But one thing is made clear 
by the supreme effort of Hegel: that the antinomies are not avoidable 
contradictions which simply indicate that reason has gone astray... 
The metaphysical dialectic thus reveals something about the mystery 
without unveiling :t: it points out that there is an ultimate synthesis of 
those distinctions, an ultimate unity which reconciles the opposite con- 
cepts, and that this unity cannot be conceived of by means of thought in 
a positive, but only in the negative way of antinomies” (The Primacy of 
Faith, pp. 101 f.). 

It is clear that the dialectical method, in the sense of the use of opposi- 
tions for the end of attaining metaphysical truth, is the method used by 
Kroner as it was used by Hegel. In a certain sense the dialectical method 
has been sharpened in Kroner’s hands. Hegel’s system was a system of 
oppositions indeed, yet a system in the sense that it ultimately attained 
a perfect harmony of thought just by passing through all the oppositions. 
Kroner, however, has a keener sense of the element of contradiction involved 
in opposition. He regards this element as resisting all efforts of thought to 
overcome it, and hence his system, so far as it is purely rational, is para- 
doxically a system of contradictions. Kroner asserts: ‘Reason is ulti- 
mately self-contradictory, not because the Ultimate denies reason: on the 
contrary it confirms reason, for otherwise it would be impossible to ex- 
perience it as mystery... These contradictions, therefore, are reasonable 
and necessary. They confirm and illuminate the limit of reason. They 
are inescapable and insoluble” (idem, pp. 98 f.). 

In this fashion Kroner follows Kierkegaard, though in a more strictly 
philosophical manner, in starting with the rationalistic method of Hegelian 
dialectic and ending with a radically irrationalistic view of reality. The 
ultimate nature of reality is such as is impenetrable by the understanding. 
In this matter Kroner does not appear to make a sufficiently sharp dif- 
ference between the human and the Divine understanding. ‘‘Not man’s 
intellect, not the finite intellect, but rather intellect gua intellect cannot 
know the living God” (idem, p. 42). In most emphatic style, Kroner makes 
the pronouncement: ‘‘The antinomies disclose in the only possible logical 
form that there is something that cannot be at all expressed by means of 
logical thought” (idem, p. 101). 


Kroner greatly stresses the inadequacy of the concept to grasp the 
ultimate mystery. The mystery of man is not to be found so much in 


man’s rationality as in his capacity for transcending reason. So also “‘the 
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Ultimate cannot be grasped by a universal, it cannot be comprehended by a 
concept” (idem, p. 92). ‘‘No concept can ever be absolute. Conceptual 
(logical) knowledge always hints at something beyond its limit. The very 
nature of the concept prohibits the possibility of its serving as an instrument 
of ultimate knowledge” (p. 93). Over against the extreme rationalistic 
pretensions of the system of Hegel, in which the concept was viewed as 
comprehending all truth and reality, Kroner, like Kierkegaard, asserts the 
claims of religious faith. Reason following its natural course meets in- 
escapable and insoluble antinomies. At this point refuge is taken in faith. 
This faith is regarded as standing in sharp contrast to the understanding. 
Not understanding, but imagination, in Kroner’s view, affords access into 
the holiest of all. ‘Imagination furnishes the means through which faith 
solves the problems that reason alone is unable to solve’’ (idem, p. 137). 
As Kant, in his doctrine of the schematism, sees in imagination the bond 
between sense and intellect,? so Kroner declares that imagination main- 
tains the original unity of the elements separated by abstract thought. 
“Spiritual imagination ‘schematizes’ the supreme Ideal of Reason, to use 
Kantian terms” (How Do We Know God?, pp. 92f.). Kroner denies that 
this should be understood as meaning that man’s mind is able to produce 
the image out of its own energy. He introduces at this point the ideas of 
“grace’”’ and “inspiration”. Frequently he uses the expression “inspired 
imagination” to distinguish the imagination of Biblical religion from poetic 
and other forms of imagination. 


By this point, the difference between Kroner’s philosophy of religious 
knowledge and the Reformed doctrine of revelation and inspiration must 
be apparent. To the Reformed believer with his conviction that all the 
imaginations of the thoughts of man’s heart are only evil continually 
the association of human imagination and divine inspiration is nothing 
less than incongruous. For us it is axiomatic that the imaginations of 
fallen man are all vanity, in sharpest contrast to which stands the self- 
disclosure of God in His Word. How can a theory of religious imagination 
do justice to the fact that Biblical revelation is word-revelation? While 
it is true that God is in a certain sense inconceivable,’ yet the apprehension 
of God by faith is rooted in our rational nature, involves a full employment 
of our logical powers, and may not be confused with imagination any more 
than with emotion. The spirituality of God’s nature makes it unfitting 
that a faculty using the materials derived from sensation, as does the imag- 


2 Cf. Kroner, The Religious Function of Imagination, pp. 6. 
3 Cf. C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, I, p. 336. 
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ination, should be suited to represent the Deity in any form. Furthermore, 
Kroner is aware of the difficulty arising from the productive character of 
the imagination, in that man’s receptivity with respect to God’s grace 
appears to be thereby impaired. The verbal combination, “inspired 
imagination”, does not succeed in eliminating the incompatibility of 
inspiration, in the Scriptural sense, with human imagination. Human 
imagination is the source of all idolatry and corruption of the worship 
of God. Inspiration is the divinely given corrective of our idolatrous 
fancies. 

In its own way, the substitution of imagination for understanding as 
the organ of religious apprehension continues to exalt man rather than 
to glorify the Sovereign God. That the pretensions of human pride have 
not yet been banished is our primary criticism of the theory of religious 
imagination. In the second place, it may be observed that a theocentric 
standpoint does fuller justice to the human understanding than a human- 
istic philosophy that begins by exalting human reason to divine honor, but, 
being unable to maintain that station, despises reason as such, divine as 
well as human. The Christian faith can see in inescapable and insoluble 
antinomies the full fruition of the destructive effects of sin upon the human 
mind. 

While we cannot accept Kroner’s doctrine of antinomy, we would 
recognise its profundity. There is a note of honesty, and therefore con- 
sistency, about it that rings clear in contrast to the many attempts of 
philosophers to cover up the glaring inconsistencies of the would-be auton- 
omous human reason. Christian philosophy might learn from Kroner’s 
insight the folly of compromise with non-Christian systems (as those of 
Aristotle or Kant) which offer attractive solutions of the antinomies with- 
out really overcoming them. The task of Christian philosophy is to 
examine the antinomies, to probe to their root in the assumption of the 
autonomy of creaturely thought, and to show how Scriptural thinking, 
by observing the boundary line between the eternal and the temporal, 
need not suffer the logical consequences of transgression. Kroner is to be 
respected for having stated the problem of antinomy so sharply, even 
though his solution be unsatisfactory both from the standpoint of rational 
thought and from that of Christian faith. 

Having commented on what appears to be the kernel of Kroner’s philos- 
ophy of religion, we may turn to his discussion first of natural theology and 
then of the Christian revelation. Kroner discusses with fulness the devas- 


tating criticisms of natural theology from the standpoint of pure reason 
by Immanuel Kant and from the standpoint of dogmatic theology by 
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Karl Barth. Kroner greatly respects Barth, and if he has not done full 
justice to him the fault may not be entirely his own. Barth’s position with 
reference to philosophy has not been uniform, nor does it appear to be 
entirely coherent. We may also agree with Kroner that Barth fails to do 
justice to the place of philosophy. ‘Barth has too low an idea of what 
philosophy is and aims at doing, when he categorically rejects the claim 
of philosophy to deal with the divine mystery” (The Primacy of Faith, 
p. 18). Yet it appears that what Kroner is claiming for philosophy is 
autonomy, in the sense of complete independence of Scriptural revelation. 
It is such a philosophy that Kroner would use in constructing a natural 
theology, however limited it might be. We must join with Barth in 
denying the right of such a philosophy to enter the territory of theology 
where God’s Word must be heard alone. We should observe, however, 
that this is the only kind of philosophy that Barth knows. In this Kroner 
and Barth are at one. Kroner quotes with approbation Barth’s words 
that all attempts to create a Christian philosophy have failed, and that 
the result has been ‘‘either a real and then no Christian or else a Christian 
and then no real philosophy”’ (idem, p. 28). 

Against both Barth and Kroner we must insist upon the possibility, and 
even in some measure the actuality, of Christian philosophy. Such a 
philosophy can be useful in theological inquiry without giving rise to the 
apprehensions that Barth justly feels as to the subversive influence of non- 
Christian philosophy. on Christian theology. On the other hand, that 
philosophy will, from the outset, acknowledge its subservience, not to 
theology or the church but to the Sovereign God speaking in Holy Scrip- 
ture. Consequently, it will not attempt a natural theology apart from 
Biblical revelation, but will be content with interpreting the fulness of 
the created universe in the light of Scripture. Thus we cannot at all accept 
Kroner’s dictum: ‘‘Christian theology is not entitled to make any state- 
ment about the relation between reason and the divine mystery in terms 
of reason, simply because such theology does not speak in terms of reason 
at all’’ (idem, p. 14). Though God as the object of theology transcends 
our reason, yet the theologian as well as the philosopher cannot speak of 
God except in terms of human season, while realizing the limits of these 
terms. Furthermore, if Scripture makes pronouncements as to the limits 
of natural reason, the theologian is bound to make a rational declaration 
of the fact as a revealed doctrine. As a matter of fact, Scripture does 


reveal the utter incapacity of natural reason in its fallen state for the things 
of God (I Cor. 2:14, et al.). On this basis the Christian theologian is well 
warranted in rejecting the pretensions of natural theology in the sense 
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under consideration. Barth is right that the noblest God arrived at by 
such theology is an idol. 

In the second of the Hewett Lectures, Kroner attacks the contention 
of the empirical theologians that the methods of the natural sciences must 
be applied to theology. There is much that is excellent in this lecture, 
which is permeated with an attitude of reverence toward God and respect 
for the tradition of historic Christianity. Still more to be commended is 
Kroner’s svccess in achieving intellectual expression for this reverent 
spirit. The exposure of the gross sacrilege of those who think of God as 
an element of nature deserves our full appreciation. Yet the best that can 
be said of the full position taken by Kroner is that it is ‘‘not far from the 
kingdom of God”. Kroner seems aware of this when he writes: ‘One 
readily appreciates and learns to share the contentions of the fundamenta- 
lists, when one confronts the definitions of God offered by the empiricists, 
for example, the definition of Macintosh, God is ‘a value-producing factor 
in the Universe.’ Indeed, fundamentalists have their merits when con- 
trasted with the empiricists; their vices dwindle by comparison” (How 
Do We Know God?, p. 44). Yet for Kroner the choice between orthodox 
Christianity and modern naturalistic religion is a choice between errors. 
He declares the cardinal mistake of both fundamentalism and empiricism 
to be the same. ‘Fundamentalism strives to claim for the symbolic and 
imaginative elements of revealed religion a literal truth, while empiricism, 
in rejecting this claim, essays to create a scientific substitute for prophetic 
imagination and to harden its own language into literal truth” (idem, 
pp. 44f.). Upon further inquiry, the point of identity, thus indicated by 
Kroner, must turn out to be merely formal, for orthodox Christianity and 
modern empiricism lack a common conception of “literal truth”. The 
“literal truth” of Scripture is such only in the context of an order of reality 
and knowledge established by the God who is Truth itself. The “‘literal 
truth” of the empiricists is thus not truth at all, but a paltry and distorted 
abstraction from the truth. On the other hand, there is not a merely 
formal, but a real, point of identity between Kroner’s view and that of the 
empiricists, in that the only “‘literal truth’’ Kroner knows is that at which 
the empiricist aims. Fundamentally, empiricism and idealism have the 
same epistemological structure over against that of a Christian philosophy. 
Where they differ from one another, each asserts an element of truth which 
is correctly interpreted in the Christian system alone. Yet the basic 
errors of the autonomy of the human mind and the independence of the 
field of inquiry from the Creator are assumptions common to both empir- 
icism and idealism. Only the repudiated “fundamentalism”, or rather 
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the full-orbed system of the Reformed faith, can provide a “‘literal truth” 
that is not tangled in the web of contradictions which neither Kroner nor 
his empirical antagonists can avoid or solve. 

The same principle applies to Kroner’s other reference to “‘fundamen- 
talism’’, where it is opposed not to empiricism but to historism. Kroner’s 
profound philosophical insight is evident in his setting orthodox Chris- 
tianity over against two prevalent systems of modern thought. The 
religious view of life and the world represented ‘by the Christian faith 
tolerates no absolutizing of any of the special aspects of human experience, 
whether it be sense experience as in the case of the empiricists, or historical 
experience as in the case of the historists. Christianity does “imprison” 
history and every other aspect of life and the world in a “religious cast of 
mind”. It does “terrorize” history, and, indeed, science as well, if that 
history and that science refuse to submit to the authority of the Word 
without which the fallen reason can arrive at no solid truth. A mere 
primacy of the religious over the historical, such as Kroner proposes, is 
not fundamentally different from the standpoint of historism. Religion 
may not stand as primus inter pares among the various aspects of life. 
Religion is not an aspect of life, but as the relationship of the creature to 
the Creator, it is the ultimate unity of all special aspects of life, and at 
the same time their root. For this reason, religion is rightly all-controlling 
in every aspect of life. We should further insist that this religious character 
of all life is not an ideal to be achieved, but an inescapable element in the 
nature of things. Only, the religion that determines all need not be the 
true religion. Empiricism, historism, and idealism alike root in an idol- 
atrous religious position which treats as absolute some aspect or aspects 
of the created universe. Over against all such systems stands the Chris- 
tian faith, which reserves divine honor for God, while to Caesar it gives 
his just tribute. 

Notwithstanding his extreme irrationalism, Kroner seems at heart still 
to belong to the great tradition of rational idealism. This appears in the 
difference between his evaluation of the natural theology of the empiricists 
and that of the rational theology of the great tradition, particularly of 
Aristotle and Kant. In the case of Kant, he even seeks to draw a parallel 
with Luther. Both engaged in a radical attack upon the scholastic natural 
theology. Both insisted on the primacy of faith over against speculative 
theology. It is encouraging to see that Kroner qualifies the analogy by 
granting that, inasmuch as “‘Kant’s criticism of rational theology did not 
immediately serve the Christian faith but instead a rational faith based 


” 46 


on practical (mora!) reason”’, “in this respect Kant’s philosophical stand- 
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point is more remate from the Christian faith than the scholastic system 
had been in spite of the latter’s Aristotelian foundation” (The Primacy of 
Faith, p. 28). In our opinion, the qualification is more fundamental than 
the analysis it qualifies. One of the chief faults of Kroner’s work is its 
tendency to soften the antithesis between Christianity and humanistic 
philosophy in its Kantian and post-Kantian phases. Kroner asserts that, 
unlike Aristotelian thought, which is theological, but not originally 
Christian, “‘modern, and especially Kantian, thought, though not theo- 
logical, nevertheless is essentially Christian’ (idem, p. 25). We are in full 
agreement with Professor Dooyeweerd, who, commenting on an earlier 
expression of this same opinion by Kroner, writes: ‘‘Kant is not the 
philosopher of the Christian idea of freedom: his philosophy is separated 
from the spirit of the Reformation by the irreconcilable cleft between the 
Christian and the humanistic idea of law. And the attempts at synthesis 
are born out of lack of insight into the religious foundations of Kant’s 
philosophy” (H. Dooyeweerd, De Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee, Vol. I, p. 291). 
Dooyeweerd is entirely right in maintaining that the antithesis between 
Romanism and Protestantism as construed by Kroner and others is a crea- 
tion of modern philosophy that fails to do justice to the true character of 
Protestantism. So Kroner writes: “Protestantism rediscovered the para- 
doxical character of the Christian creed and opposed it to the orthodox 
character of the scholastic system” (idem, p. 31). It is significant that the 
representatives of Protestantism chosen by Kroner are not classical Prot- 
estant theologians, who insisted on orthodoxy no less than the Romanists, 
but members of the modern “‘neo-orthodox” school. 

While differing from Kroner in our view of the relation of Kant to 
Protestantism, we can only sit at his feet as he expounds the philosophy 
of Kant. Notwithstanding the passage quoted from Dooyeweerd, we can- 
not accuse Kroner of lack of insight into the religious foundations of Kant’s 
philosophy. Consider Kroner’s explanation of Kant’s ‘Copernican Revolu- 
tion” in his fifth Gifford Lecture. Instead of following his predecessors who 
taught that the intellect copies things, Kant made the bold assertion that 
the intellect prescribes logical forms for the objects of nature. According 
to Kroner, “‘there is a traditional element in the theory, that is sometimes 
obscured in the presentation of Kant, because of the emphasis Kant laid 
upon the criticism of natural theology” (idem, p. 103). This element con- 
sists in the fact that Kant’s ‘transcendental understanding” takes the 
place of the divine intellect in other theories. Kant renews the old theo- 
logical interpretation of knowledge in a modern way, “‘by transforming the 
theological to a humanistic aspect” (tdem, p. 104). “Indeed the trans- 
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cendental nature of man implies that man in a special respect is the creator 
of nature.... The absoluteness of the ancient cosmos and the absoluteness 
of the Christian God have been assumed by man. This is the real signif- 
icance of the word ‘transcendental’. Man has been endowed with divine 
attributes” (idem, pp. 175 f.). Kroner thus sees clearly the religious foun- 
dation of the Kantian epistemology, namely, that man, though indeed 
in restricted fashion, replaces God as the first principle of epistemology. 
The antinomy inherent in this conception may not be granted to be “‘rea- 
sonable and necessary’. It is not a merely logical, but a religious, antin- 
omy. In usurping the place of Deity, man is in principle denying all 
restrictions. Yet finite man finds himself restricted in his very attempt to 
break though his restrictions. This is the predicament of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, reasonable and necessary only in the sense of being the 
inevitable outcome of apostasy from the Divine Word in the sphere of 
thought. 

In his consideration of the Christian revelation, Kroner rightly centers 
attention on the Biblical story of man’s fall and redemption. Eager expec- 
tation arises as we begin the lecture entitled, ““‘The Origin of Evil and 
Original Sin’. We find the excellent statement: ‘‘Man, as man, is a sinner, 
despite his being created by God’’ (idem, p. 178). Kroner also is to be 
commended for expressing his disapproval of the metaphysicians who have 
approached the Biblical story of the fall, ‘‘by offering their own speculative 
conceptions of the nature of man and by demonstrating that the biblical 
narrative introduces errors and is at best an imaginative presentation of the 
truth, set forth more adequately by their own systems”’ (idem, pp. 178 f.). 
Yet we cannot say that Kroner has escaped the temptation of offering us 
a speculative construction of human nature. Most serious is the inter- 
pretation of the fall as in itself, and not merely by reason of grace sub- 
sequently given, a benefit to mankind. Far from the classical Christian 
O felix culpa are the words: ‘‘Man, at the same time, falls and rises. He 
falls away from the immediate unity with God and he rises to a new rela- 
tion to him by attaining moral consciousness. Only through the fall can 
man acquire this new likeness to God”’ (idem, p. 182). Kroner is well aware 
of the divergence of this interpretation from orthodox Christianity, and 
dares to speak of a “‘semi-Pelagian” element in the very story of the fall. 
For Kroner man acquires self-consciousness only by the fall, thereby co- 
operating with God in the work of creation. 

Such a representation cannot be supported by the Biblical narrative, 


which represents man’s creation in the image of God as completed prior 
to the probation and the temptation, to say nothing of the fall. Neither 
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does Scripture give any intimation of a state of ‘dreamy innocence”, as 
conceived by Schelling and Kroner. Adam was created not merely inno- 
cent, but holy, according to the Scripture. Kroner’s view of the fall is 
indebted to Kierkegaard as well as to Schelling and Hegel. He refers to 
Kierkegaard’s dictum that ‘‘sin presupposes sin” (idem, p. 191). This is 
quite true except for the origin of sin. Kroner is aware of the acuteness of 
the problem of the origin of sin, yet seems to waver between taking refuge 
in the ultimate mystery and a speculative explanation in terms of “an 
original discord in which all division within the human self and the opposi- 
tion of self and world must originate” (idem, p. 192). We are not sur- 
prised that Kroner rejects the orthodox doctrine of original sin,as obscuring 
the insight that man falls and rises at the same time. He says clearly that 
“every theory, doctrine, or dogma which asserts man’s sinfulness as a 
general mark of all individuals of the genus ‘man’ must be wrong”’ (idem, 
p. 194). Kroner here evidently draws on Kierkegaard’s doctrine of the 
individual, which he qualifies, however, by recognition of the solidarity of 
mankind. Augustine’s doctrine of original sin, therefore, ‘‘shows the antin- 
omies hidden in the relation of the individual to the family of man’’ (idem, 
p. 195). Unquestionably profound as Kroner’s discussion of the fall and 
original sin is, yet, in the eyes of an adherent of the line of Paul, Augustine 
and the Reformers, it can only be deemed profoundly mistaken. 

So also with reference to redemption, Kroner follows the modern ten- 
dency to depreciate the historical aspect of the Christian revelation. 
“Religious faith accordingly cannot be founded on historical facts and 
historical knowledge, nor can the truth of faith be the truth about his- 
torical incidents’’ (¢dem, p. 213). So in the Hewett Lectures it is asserted: 
“The traditions of religious faith are more akin to the truth in legend than 
to truth in scientific history’’ (Wow Do We Know God?, pp. 115f.).. It is 
clear that, despite his deep religious interest, Kroner has not yet seen fit 
to part company with empiricists and historists to join the ranks of the 
“fundamentalists”. To do so would involve not only challenging the dog- 
matism of historical criticism, but also the abandoning of the epistemolog- 
ical and ethical criticism of Kant with reference to the creativity of the 
human intellect and the autonomy of the human will. 

While our standpoint differs radically from that of Kroner, we would 
express our full appreciation of his work. He is one of the few living rep- 
resentatives of the great philosophical tradition. In philosophy, if not 
in theology, he is a conservative, and that demands our admiration. Yet 


his work is not deficient in originality in the best sense of the term. It is 
everywhere fresh in insight, yet marked by lucidity and coherence. Above 
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all, Kroner desires to philosophize as a Christian, and to maintain the 
primacy of faith. Our prayer is that the bitterness of the fruit of irra- 
tionalism may induce him to uproot the tree of rationalism and to cultivate 
that wisdom which “‘is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her” 
(Prov. 3:18). 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


ed. Dagobert D. Runes: Twentieth Century Philosophy. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1943. 571. $5.00. 


There are in the volume before us some twenty essays by as many out- 
standing men in the field of philosophy. Each of these essays merits 
separate discussion. As this is not feasible we limit ourselves to a few 
observations that are of special interest to those who hold to historic 
Christianity. The claim has frequently been made that both recent 
philosophy and recent science are favorably disposed to the “‘values’’ of 
Christianity. It will be our concern to inquire what measure of justifica- 
tion there is for such a claim in the essays of Twentieth Century Philosophy. 

The writers of the present volume are as a whole anxious to incorporate 
the results of recent scientific developments into their philosophical pic- 
tures. But there is, quite naturally, some difference of opinion as to the 
import of the latest scientific pronouncements. The main point in dispute 
seems to be whether an idealist or a realist conclusion is to be drawn from 
the work of such men as Planck, Heisenberg and Einstein. This point 
may be briefly illustrated as follows. 


As in his recent book on The Survival of Western Culture so in the essay 
included in the present volume Ralph T. Flewelling makes the most of 
recent scientific views as evidence for the legitimacy of the personalist 
point of view in philosophy. Speaking of the changes in the scientific out- 
look he says: ‘In the course of about thirty years we have advanced from 
the affirmation that the most certain of all realities is the atom (made by 
Lord Kelvin) to the contrary affirmation that the most certain of all 
certainties is the principle of uncertainty. In all the history of philosophic 
and scientific thought the world has not been faced by so complete and so 
significant a reversal of opinion since the days of Copernicus” (p. 335). 
A little later he adds: ‘‘Reality can no longer be conceived as something 
‘out there’ in which the person has no part nor lot. What is ‘out there’ is 
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also a function of what is ‘in here’ and can be understood only by reference 
to it” (ibid.). So then, Flewelling argues in his book and suggests in the 
article, the last great obstacle to the glorious onward march of human 
personality has been removed. 

“But”, says Victor F. Lenzen, as if in reply to Flewelling, ‘‘the idealist 
interpretation of relativity is not necessary. The relativity of space, time 
and other quantities to the observer is, precisely expressed, with respect 
to physical frames of reference, so that observers using the same frame 
would find the same values of particular quantities, except for errors of 
observation. Furthermore, the theory of relativity has introduced the 
concept of absolute space-time with properties common to all observers. 
Events in space-time may be viewed as independent of mind as well as 
dependent” (pp. 122 f.). 

Perhaps the most representative point of view on the philosophic import 
of the latest scientific picture is expressed by Bertrand Russell. As Lenzen 
contends that the idealist and the realist may find equal justification for 
their outlook Russell argues that the whole dispute between idealism and 
realism has really been shown to be meaningless. He says: 


“Modern physics enables us to give body to the suggestion of Mach 
and James, that the ‘stuff’ of the mental and physical worlds is the 
same. ‘Solid matter’ was obviously very different from thoughts and 
also from the persistent ego. But if matter and the ego are both only 
convenient aggregations of events, it is much less difficult to imagine 
them composed out of the same materials. Moreover what has hitherto 
seemed one of the most marked peculiarities of mind, namely subjec- 
tivity, or the possession of a point of view, has now invaded physics, and 
is found not to involve mind: a photographic camera has it to precisely 
the same extent........ Thus physics and psychology have ap- 
proached each other, and the old dualism of mind and matter has 
broken down” (pp, 247 f.). 


The significant thing in all this would seem to be that both idealism 
and realism have changed so much, and in their change have come so 
nearly to resemble one another, that each may, almost with equal justice, 
claim the sympathy of the present reigning scientific point of view. The 
differences between the various philosophical schools as represented in the 
book under consideration are largely differences of names. As a common 
Modernism has been in many churches the means of reconciliation be- 
tween Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians, so the common desire to 
incorporate the latest scientific picture has made realists and idealists of 
various shades embrace one another. But perhaps this is to overstate the 
case. Perhaps we should say that the new scientific outlook is merely the 
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occasion for a new amalgam in philosophy. The older “out there” realism 
and the older “‘in here” idealism have been out of date since the time of 
Kant. A new subject and a new object, less antagonistic to one another 
than their respective forbears were to each other, have been maturing 
since 1781. A. C. Ewing writing his essay on Kantianism says: 

“That all propositions are partly a priori and partly empirical, 
that the mind exercises a far greater organizing function even in sense- 
perception than had been realized hitherto so that perception is im- 
possible without conception and we are acquainted with nothing which 
is merely given without interpretation, that the unity of the self is not 
that of an unchanging, simple substance but is to be found in the 
functional unity of its experience, that the knowing self and its ob- 
jects are correlative so that there can be no self without objects and 
no objects without an experiencing self, that physical objects are best 
regarded as systems of sense-data unified by the general laws common 
to all human experience, are doctrines which, whether right or wrong, 
clearly emerge from the transcendental deduction and which have 
exercised a great influence ever since’”’ (p. 262). 


The recent scientific revolution, then, has not really been so basic as 
Flewelling makes it out to be. It has merely hastened the process already 
inherent in the critical philosophy of Kant. If Flewelling speaks loudly 
of the victories of a new subjectivism, others speak loudly and with equal 
justice of the victories of a new objectivism. Meanwhile what is really 
forming is a new form of phenomenalism, a new stress on the correlativity 
of subject and object. 

As already suggested the new Phenomenalism seeks to conserve the 
“virtues” of both the subjectivists and the objectivists, of the tender- 


minded and the tough-minded. The “spiritual values” of the personalist 
and the solid values of the dialectical materialist are alike to be given 
place in the order that is or is to be the philosophy of our day. Both 
Jacques Maritain and Bertrand Russell speak with feeling of the new 
synthesis of “essence” and ‘‘existence’”’ in which Rome and Columbia are 
to have equal part. 

The new conjunction of forces presupposes an old disjunction. Both the 
subjectivists and the objectivists are in hearty agreement that no one is 
ever to be molested with the old orthodox notions of the creation and the 
fall of man. Kant’s chief influence on current philosophy is said to lie 
in his rejection of the old metaphysics (p. 262). This point is so generally 
taken for granted that it is scarcely mentioned. The various schools of 
philosophy represented in the present work have so completely rejected 
the God of historic Christianity that they simply ignore Him altogether. 
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Both the new subject and the new object or the new subject-object is 
assumed to be non-created and autonomous. 

This basic disjunction is, of course, not the distinguishing mark of the 
new union movement. Modern philosophy has, since Kant, taken this 
pretty much for granted. The distinguishing feature of the new Phenom- 
enalism would seem to lie in the consistency with which this basic 
disjunction is applied as a remedial measure for the removal of internal 
quarrels. 

The older objectivism, attributing a measure of “‘out-thereness’”’ to the 
macrocosmos, appeared to the older subjectivism as still retaining some- 
thing of the older metaphysics. The older subjectivist or idealist was 
looking for an ultimate environment that should offer no obstruction of 
any sort to the free movement of his spirit. The idea of a universe con- 
trolled even in detail by the plan of God was, for the older subjectivist, 
the worst possible obstruction to the free activity of human personality. 
Now all is clear. Not even the remnants of such a position as is found in 
naive realism stand in the way. The Story of American Realism, as told 
by William P. Montague, shows how neo-realism and critical realism in 
turn have sought to remove that objection. And if their positions left 
anything to be desired from the subjectivist point of view the newest of 
new realisms assures the new subjectivists that “subjectivity” is found 
even in physics. The objective world has therewith become wholly pliable 
to the wants and needs of the subjectivist. 

The older subjectivism, on the other hand, attributing a measure of 
“in-hereness’”’ to the microcosmos, appeared to the older objectivism as 
still retaining something of the older metaphysic. The older objectivist 
was looking for a universe that should be wholly open for inspection and 
therefore exhaustively interpretable to the mind of man. The idea of a 
God, who exists as self-sufficient and therefore as inherently incompre- 
hensible to the mind of man, was for the older objectivist the greatest 
possible obstruction for the free progress of science and philosophy. Now 
all is clear. Not even the remnants of such a position as that found in 
naive or Berkeleian subjectivism stand in the way. Was not St. Thomas 
really ‘‘the most existential of the philosophers’? Maritain assures us that 
he was (p. 295). Maritain wants to sit in on the new synthesis. To do so 
he assures his colleagues that he, too, has taken to heart the Kantian 
dictum that there is no subject except as correlative to its object. With 
Aristotle as with St. Thomas, Maritain seeks in this manner to ‘‘save the 
universal”. The whole subjective world, that of God as well as that of 
man, has therewith been opened up in full fairness to every one and true 
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objectivity maintained. As William James complained of Idealism so God 
may well complain of the new Phenomenalism that it does not allow Him 
to maintain a private bedroom for Himself. 

A really fine bargain has thus been made. The objectivist is to refrain 
from casting nostalgic glances not only at such things as objective miracles, 
but even at such things as a general providence of God. The subjectivist 
in turn is no longer to whisper not only of subjective miracles like regenera- 
tion, but not even of any kind of mind, divine or human, as closed to 
inspection and control. Vying with one another in their new generosity of 
spirit, the subjectivist and the objectivist have sacrificed the vestigial 
remnants of Christian theism that they found in each other’s closets. Pilate 
and Herod have become friends again. 

With this basic reconciliation effected, it is no marvel that we hear much 
talk of peace everywhere. Intellectualists, voluntarists and aestheticists 
are seen to shake hands with one another, as conjointly they sacrifice 
the ewe-lamb of Christian theism. The intellectualist wants comprehensive 
system; he shall be satisfied; no fact shall hereafter be called a fact unless 
it fit into the system of the intellectualist. We shall assign to the logical 
empiricist the task of determining by means of his principles of coherence 
what is possible and what is not possible. Above all the God of Chris- 
tianity is not to molest him by presenting to him such facts as depend 
for their final meaning upon His counsel. Such principles as non-contra- 
diction are to be regarded as ‘‘negative conditions of possible being”’ (p. 
362). The voluntarist is the man who speaks of the will, or the right, to 
believe. For him the test of truth is operational efficiency; he, too, shall 
be satisfied. All reality is historical. The universe is wide open. ‘‘Life is 
a risk” (p. 93), and “our action counts” (p. 94). The logical empiricist 
will see to it that there are no speculations about irrelevant absolutes 
(p. 385). Working out Kant’s principles we thus have a “‘kind of ‘realism’ 
within ‘idealism’ ’’ (p. 260). For ‘‘the actual world is an exemplification 
of the essential structures that have been determined” (p. 361). The 
aestheticist is the man of immediacy, of synoptic vision and appreciation. 
He cares not for deduction and he cares not for induction; he wants intui- 
tion. He, too, shall be satisfied. The phenomenological reduction ‘leads 
one back to the ‘pure’ consciousness of an individual knower as the starting- 
point for philosophy” (p. 353). The ordinary facts of space and time are 
“bracketed” and with Husserl we know the world ‘“‘as it was in the first 
place” (p. 358). We deal with ‘‘essences’”’ only and these essences are no 
longer, as they were with rationalists, the products of ratiocination; they 
are the correlatives of our vision. Thus we have reached rock bottom 
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when ‘‘one inspects all beliefs in the light of his own pure experiences” 
(p. 359). 

Thus all is to be peace. Kant’s distinction between the theoretical and 
the practical can be dropped. There is a place for all methods (p. 346), 
but the final unity of all of them is found in the subject. The ‘‘basic 
method must be subjective’ (p. 349). Aristotle’s distinction between 
scientific knowledge and its object, on the one hand, and opinion and its 
object (Posterior Analytics, 88b), on the other, is replaced by expert per- 
spective and its object. All systems are perspectives and all objects of 
systems are correlatives to the perspectives. 

Another point of interest in this connection may be mentioned. With 
the disappearance of the sharp disjunctions between realism, idealism, 
intellectualism, voluntarism and aesthetecism goes the disappearance of 
the disjunction between scientific description and philosophic explanation. 
The genuine scientist sees the essences; he merely describes them for what 
they are and that is explanation. There simply is nothing more to be done. 
With the older metaphysics banned completely from the scene, there is 
no need to worry whether appearance corresponds to reality; appearance 
is reality and seeing of appearance is explanation of reality. It is ‘“‘com- 
pleteness of understanding on a descriptive basis” (p. 348) that forms the 
ideal of the new philosophy that sees things as they were in the begin- 
ning. ‘‘There is a good meaning of the term ‘explanation’ over against 
‘mere description.’ Not only how things behave and events occur, but 
also why they do so, can be found out by science” (p. 397). And as for 
philosophy, its method is the same in principle as that of science; it is 
simply of a more general character. Thus we may treat theology as an 
empirical science. 

The picture we have drawn of the amalgamation process that is going 
on in the schools of modern philosophy is far from encouraging to those 
who hold the historic Christian Faith. But if not altogether fanciful, there 
is a moral that needs scarcely to be mentioned. Christian people ought 
to face the facts as they are. 

Facing the facts as they are, they will refrain from making alliances 
with any of the schools of philosophy. There is no school of philosophy 
in the current scene, whether realist or idealist, that is basically any more 
sympathetic to the Christian religion than any other. We do not say that 
the older realisms or idealisms were at bottom any better than the new. 
Our main contention is that if ever in the past there has been a measure 
of excuse for Christian thinkers in finding support for their position in the 
principles of current philosophic schools such excuse exists no longer. The 
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issues are now more clearly drawn than ever and the hostility of all the 
schools to orthodox Christianity is now abundantly apparent. 

The schools may differ among one another but the differences that they 
have are strictly prescribed by a common assumption. This assumption 
involves the virtual ascription to man of that which the Christian faith 
ascribes to God. A self-existent being whose counsel is His vision, whose 
will determines possibility — such is what orthodox Christianity finds its 
God to be. And that is exactly what all the schools of modern philosophy 
find man to be. Facts are what they are because God by His counsel 
makes them so— says the believing Christian; facts are what they are 
because man makes them so — say the schools. An event is a selection, 
for the Christian, ultimately made by God, for modern philosophy, ulti- 
mately made by man. 

If, then, Christian believers want their faith to survive and if, not satis- 
fied with that, they want every thought brought captive to the obedience 
of Christ, they must needs challenge the basic assumption of human 
autonomy that controls the various philosophers in all that they say. 
The commander of a battleship does not talk much about areas that he 
has in common with an enemy submarine. For it is with events that he 
deals. He therefore sends a depth charge at first sight of the submarine. 
Nor does he leave one area of the submarine unmolested. He cannot even 
do that. His own argument, once employed, is as it were, beyond his 
control. Christians, in challenging the basic assumption of modern philos- 
ophy and science, must deal with trees as well as with miracles. For if 
trees are what modern philosophy and science say they are, miracles 
cannot be what Christians say they are. ‘The ‘field’ of transcendental 
consciousness that is opened up by the epoché can be described in familiar 
terms. The transformation that is carried through is a universal one, so 
that no special symbolism is desirable, other than, perhaps, quotation- 
marks. Thus, ‘tree’ would stand for the intended tree, which is not posited 
as existent, but is merely the objectivity correlative to my awareness of 
it. It is the noema that corresponds to the cognitive activity, or the noesis”’ 
(p. 356). The golden rule is treated just as the tree is treated. It, too, 
is but the objective correlate to my awareness of it. ‘The golden rule 
has persisted through the ages, because it makes life livable’”’ (p. 94), not 
because there is divine imperative in it. It is therefore only if the basic 
assumption of modern philosophy and science is challenged at every 


point that it can be effectively challenged at any point. 


To challenge the basic assumption of modern philosophy and science 
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is to point out that on its basis experience runs into hopeless confusion. 
The volume discussed gives ample evidence of this. The ship of modern 
philosophy and science is like to that of Melville’s story Billy Budd. 
Wholly becalmed it goes equally fast in all directions the only movement 
being that of mutiny on board, which mutiny cannot even come to a 
successful termination for either party, the only termination possible being 
that of starvation for all. Rock bottom is reached, we are told, by means 
of the eidetic reduction, which orders us to inspect all beliefs in the light 
of one’s own pure experience (p. 359). This is surely the rock bottom of 
the bottomless pit of solipsism. Forsaking God as the presupposition of 
true interpretation in any field leads to pure inactivity. Every criterion 
of distinction between fact and fiction, between truth and falsehood, 
between right and wrong, has been thrown overboard as ballast and the 
ship of science and philosophy is doomed to arrive at the Enchanted 
Islands. 

There would seem to be urgent need, then, for Christian colleges to 
develope their philosophy and science departments and to work out their 
own basic methodology in distinction to that which is current round 
about them. A self-conscious Christian methodology in every branch of 
learning is the crying need of the hour. 

To expect any help in the construction of such a method from Rome, 
would be to rely on the staff of Egypt which will be sure to pierce one’s 
hand. Rome’s philosophy is basically as humanistically oriented as that 
of any other school. Rome boasts of this fact. Maritain wants, following 
St. Thomas, to understand everything “in the light and generosity of 
existence”’ (p. 302). And at the heart of existence, we are told, St. Thomas 
reconciled “‘the intellect and mystery” (p. 299). A vague existence beyond 
God and man, yet open to the intellect of man — that is Rome’s philos- 
ophy; that, too, is the phenomenalism a-forming before our eyes. Rome 
is again up to date; Rome is also aboard the good ship heading for the 
everlasting calms. A truly Protestant philosophy of methodology must 
build alone. 

This is not to assert that no use whatever can be made of the descrip- 
tion or explanation of the schools. Speaking for the dialectical materialists 
and setting forth their criticism of idealists John Somerville says: “It 
seems to the dialectical materialist that these people are ‘standing on their 


heads,’ which is an eccentric posture, but one that is not necessarily in- 


compatible with a good deal of valuable reporting, if only the report be 
turned right side up” (p. 487). We may apply this to modern philosophy 
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and science. God’s created universe is so manifestly a revelation of God 
Himself that even those who stand on their heads, attributing to them- 
selves the place that belongs to God, cannot help displaying, in spite of 
themselves, a good deal of the truth as it actually is. 


C. Van TIL 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Samuel A. Cartledge: A Conservative Introduction to the Old Testament. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. 1943. 238. $1.75. 


For many years one of the important desiderata of consistently super- 
naturalistic, Reformed scholarship has been a good introduction to the 
Old Testament. It is to be deeply regretted that Dr. Cartledge’s book does 
not fulfill this need. Dr. Cartledge is the Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Exegesis at Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, 
Georgia. From one of his standing and position a work of this sort is a 
distinct disappointment. 

In the minds of many, the subject of Old Testament Introduction com- 
prehends merely a study of the history of the text of the Old Testament and 
a discussion of the so-called ‘‘Higher Criticism”. The latter, dealing with 
what might better, because of its content, be called ‘‘Historical Criticism”, 
may be colored by many shades of opinion varying from the most radical 
to the most orthodox. 

These two divisions, along with a summary of the contents of the various 
books of the Old Testament and a little discussion of their historical back- 
ground, constitute the content of Dr. Cartledge’s Conservative Introduction. 
However, there are two other elements, which the reviewer considers very 
important to the study of Old Testament Introduction, which receive 
almost no attention. The first of these is a general survey, however brief, 
of the historical background of the Old Testament scene as a whole. Dr. 
Cartledge gives for many of the prophetical books a summary of the histor- 
ical context in the Bible itself and to some extent in the outside world. 
Particularly in the chapters on the minor prophets, these discussions are 
good. However, little if anything is said about the contemporary culture, 
history, and conditions of the historical books. The understanding and 
appreciation of the entire Old Testament is greatly enhanced by a knowl- 
edge, however scanty, of the general setting in the Near Eastern world 
in which the books rest. Nothing is said, for example, about the culture 
and religion of the Philistines and other peoples living in Canaan during 
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the period of the Judges and Samuel. Nothing is said of the historical 
and political turmoil of the middle of the second millenium B. C., when all 
of Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt met in profound cultural 
and political contacts — contacts which shed considerable light on the 
period of the Exodus, and knowledge of which may be expanded in the 
future to give us a clearer picture of the still clouded atmosphere of the 
Exodus and the entrance into Canaan. 

The second element which I believe should be included in a conservative 
introduction to the Old Testament is one which would find no place in the 
studies of those who reject the supernatural origin of the Bible. It is the 
study of those problems in the Old Testament which are peculiar to our 
view. For example, if we reject im toto the historical dependability of most 
or all of the book of Genesis, we obviously have not the same problem about 
the interpretation of certain details. But if we believe that God inspired the 
book of Genesis, and that it telis of historical facts and actual occurrences, 
then we have some problems of interpretation which are not shared by 
the radical school. How, for example, shall we interpret the table of nations 
in Genesis 10, or the story of the tower of Babel in Genesis 11? This is 
really a problem of Introduction as well as a problem of history, because 
it has been claimed that the references of the table of nations are much too 
late to be consistent with a Mosaic authorship. The identification of 
the nations mentioned (for the sons of the patriarchs are given in many 
cases in plural forms, and in other cases are known elsewhere as names of 
peoples) is an interesting and incomplete study, and one which presents 
problems to the orthodox Christian that cannot merely be tossed aside 
by a blind confidence in the inspired Word in which we have our faith. 
Likewise the story of the tower of Babel presents some interesting ques- 
tions. A conservative introduction should try to show, for example, how 
the doctrine of inspiration can include the punned etymology of the name 
“Babylon” (Gen. 11.9) when secular records so clearly indicate that the 
name is simply the Babylonian bad ili, ‘“‘gate of the gods’, a literal trans- 
lation of the earlier and equally well documented Sumerian KA-DINGIR- 
RA. An even more interesting problem is the interpretation of the whole 
story; does it purport to describe the origin of various languages? If so, 
when is it to be dated? We know that there were distinct families of 
languages and distinct nations as early as three millenia before Christ 
and even earlier. The statement that all of the earth’s population was 
together in the plain of Shinar, the usual interpretation of Gen. 11.2, would 
fit only a date much earlier than that. We must either be much less naive 
than tradition has been about our interpretation of some of these events, 
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or we must allow for a considerably different picture of pre-Abrahamic 
history than that which is usually painted. In any case, an introduction 
to the Old Testament by one who believes in the plenary inspiration of 
the Bible should include some of these problems. Just to mention one 
more, we usually assume that the early chapters of Genesis presuppose a 
unified people and a single language. However, some of the names cited 
in those chapters come not from one language unknown to us, nor yet 
from the one or two languages possibly known by the author, but from 
several languages. If he is representing one language, why does he use 
translations or representations of the early names not only in Hebrew but 
in Hurrian, possibly in Elamite, and probably in several other languages 
as well? It is not the purpose of the reviewer to answer these questions, 
but he would very much like to see someone else at least consider them. 

So much for what Cartledge does not say. What he does say, unfor- 
tunately, is little better. Favorable mention has already been made of his 
surveys of the historical context of some of the books, particularly the 
minor prophets. Equally favorable mention must be made of his brief 
summary of the history of the Old Testament text. However, it would be 
considerably improved by a more complete documentation, apart from the 
“Selected Bibliography” which he includes as “Appendix II” to the entire 
book. The same lack of footnotes and references is a weak feature of the 
entire work. The outlines of the contents of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment are almost too brief, but are satisfactory enough for an elementary 
introduction. 

The body of the work, however, suffers from two failings. The first is 
its brevity and incompleteness. At best, this is but an elementary introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament. As such, it might have considerable value 
for a student about to begin his seminary course, in order to acquaint him 
with the general outline of the problems he is going to face. However, it is 
neither detailed enough to be used as a textbook or reference book for the 
more advanced student, nor of sufficient decisiveness in its arguments to 
be of any considerable blessing to the average layman or casual student. 

The obvious implication is that a good orthodox introduction to the 
Old Testament would be a considerably bulkier and more detailed work. 
That is perfectly true. The complications and amount of material on the 
subject being what they are today, a worthwhile treatment should be 
longer and better documented. However, the problem then arises as to 
whether anything might be written which would benefit the layman. 
Again the answer is, Yes. A valuable plan would be to write a work of 
considerable detail, with real scholarly merit, in perhaps two or three 
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volumes, and then to summarize that material in a shorter volume, even 
at the risk of being dogmatic by failing to provide adequate support for 
the arguments. The shorter volume could then be supplemented with 
references to the larger work, in case the reader wishes to investigate some 
problem more fully. This is the plan which Dr. Berkhof has followed in 
presenting the systematic theology of the Reformed Faith. It would work 
well in the field of Old Testament Introduction, too, a field which has 
tremendous ramifications and is fraught with profound problems. Dr. 
Cartledge’s book is, unfortunately, neither here nor there. 

A more basic criticism, however, must be leveled against the general 
presentation of the material. Dr. Cartledge claims both in his title and 
in his introduction to be “conservative”. He claims to have “reached 
conclusions in harmony with the ancient beliefs of historic Christianity”, 
and believes that “no position taken in this volume is out of harmony with 
those fundamental truths” (p. 8). It is the conviction of the reviewer, 
however, that the volume itself belies these claims. 

Great promise is shown in the statement that ‘‘no student ever ap- 
proached the study of historical criticism of the Bible with an entirely 
blank mind. Everyone has a body of beliefs about fundamental matters” 
(p. 17). Even Dr. James Orr, in his work on the Old Testament, failed 
to recognize that important presupposition. Dr. Cartledge recognizes 
that “naturally, students who have a different starting point will at times 
reach different conclusions” (ibid.), although ‘“‘at times” is a considerable 
understatement. He even specifies the “Conservative” and “Radical” 
schools of thought and discusses their starting points (pp. 17 f.). However, 
at that point his consistency ends. He fails to recognize that different 
presuppositions will result in different interpretations of facts. Of the 
Conservative he says, “He will not differ with a Radical student when 
dealing with facts’’ (p. 18). It is precisely there, however, that the differ- 
ing begins. It is true, of course, that radical critics have long since given 
up the now ridiculous claim that Moses could not have written the Penta- 
teuch because writing was unknown in his day, simply because facts have 
come to light which show that writing was common at that time. However, 
the relationship of the ‘‘facts’’ to the conflicting presuppositions is such 
that no radical will ever find a fact that will hurt his essential position, 
and no conservative will ever find a fact that will deny his. Cartledge 
assumes throughout (e. g., pp. 44, 62, 63, 220), that we do approach the 
Old Testament with a blank mind, that we follow the evidence wherever 
it leads, and that we base our theories on facts which we interpret apart 
from any fundamental assumptions. To arrive at theories which are some- 
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how consistent with ‘‘conservatism”, we merely take our facts, figure out 
the theories that seem to fit them best, and then adapt them to “‘conser- 
vative” presuppositions by some sort of intellectual juggling. 

Using this method of treating the Old Testament, Cartledge sees nothing 
wrong in holding to the development theory of the origin of the Pentateuch 
and other books, or to the theory of the double or multiple authorship of 
Isaiah, or to the late date of Daniel, or to any of the other common shib- 
boleths of radical scholarship. He fails to recognize that these theories were 
developed precisely for the purpose of fitting into a purely naturalistic 
view of God and the world and of Old Testament history and religion. 
Apart from an evolutionary assumption, these theories have no meaning. 
Cartledge does not support either one side or the other, but suggests both, 
and tries to reconcile both with a conservative view of inspiration. He 
frequently points out that God can reveal Himself as well in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. as in the fifteenth, as well by many authors as by one, as well 
by parable as by history. Assuming that God did inspire the Old Testa- 
ment, he makes little attempt to ascertain, for example, whether God 
intended the book of Jonah to be sober history or not, whether God in- 
tended the book of Daniel to be historical or fictional, whether God in- 
tended in the Pentateuch to give an account of the dealings with His people 
before they entered Canaan or merely to give some laws centuries later. 
The attitude is too much one of compromise with the naturalistic and 
evolutionary criteria of judgment. 

It is true, of course, and much to be regretted, that the average orthodox 
layman, and even some orthodox scholars, hold naively to positions which 
are not required by God’s Word itself. Some very great scholars of un- 
doubted orthodoxy have questioned the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesi- 
astes and the Song of Solomon, for example. In those cases, however, we 
are dealing with poetical and wisdom literature, and in part with titles 
that may have been added later. The question is quite different in the 
case of the Pentateuch. It is perfectly true, as Cartledge points out, that 
we must take the early dates of Archbishop Ussher with several grains of 
salt, and that many other traditional details are probably to be rejected. 

On the other hand, it strains the credulity of the orthodox Christian 
to dismiss the necessity of the Mosaic authorship of at least the bulk of 
the Pentateuch with the statement that Christ, when referring to Moses, 
was merely “speaking popularly” (p. 47), or ‘‘adapting His speech to the 
belief current in His day or that He may have seen fit to limit His omnis- 
cience in regard to minor historical matters, as we know He did in regard 
to the time of His second coming”. To believe that the One who inspired 
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Moses could have deliberately denied Himself the knowledge of the fact 
is quite a bit to swallow. The same arguments are used in regard to the 
other common critical positions, and they have the same weakness. The 
general impression is that Cartledge is seeking to maintain at least a little 
intellectual respectability (p. 63) among the radical critics, and at the 
same time to excuse himself for being a conservative. He fails to see that 
the intellectual respectability which the critics talk about is not concerned 
merely with an acceptance of the documentary hypothesis or of any other 
critical theory, divorced from its evolutionary assumptions, but demands 
the, naturalistic foundation on which those theories are based. 

On page 67, Cartledge summarizes the dealings of God with man in the 
book of Genesis. If he admits the possibility of accepting the documentary 
hypothesis, he still cannot satisfy the critics with this statement, for their 
very naturalism eliminates even the possibility of progressive revelation. 
His neglect of the divine interpretation of the Old Testament discredits 
him in orthodox circles; his refusal to be a thorough-going naturalist 
equally discredits him among the destructive critics. 

Evidences of this compromise are particularly clear in two typically 
modernistic statements. In the conclusion of his discussion of the book of 
Esther, which may or may not be historical according to him, he says, 
“Of course, no attempt should be made to justify the vindictive spirit 
that occurs all too often; Jesus has shown us a much higher way of treating 
our enemies than we see here” (p. 217). If the “vindictiveness” of the book 
of Esther is a product of human thoughts, Cartledge is absolutely right — 
we do not justify the polygamy of Solomon, or the lies of Abraham either. 
On the other hand, if that ‘‘vindictiveness”’ is essential to the argument of 
the book, it is another manifestation of the justice and righteousness of 
God, and has nothing to do with the evolutionary idea of ethics that seems 
to be the import of the statement. That this interpretation of Cartledge 
is not too unjust may be seen in another quotation, this.time discussing 
the imprecatory Psalms: ‘‘These Psalms come from an early time and 
give us a picture of undeveloped nature. Since then Christ has set a higher 
standard — ‘Love your enemies’ — an ideal that we are still far from 
attaining’’ (p. 185). If the precious words ‘‘Do not I hate them that hate 
thee, O Lord?” are not Christian, then I, for one, shall have to revise my 
attitude toward the present war. Such statements, and many similar ones 
in this book, smack of the theory of evolution rather than of progressive 
revelation. 

In conclusion, an unfortunate oversimplification of an important his- 
torical problem should be mentioned, because it may lull the reader into 
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a false sense of security in regard to the archaeological and historical back- 
ground of the Bible. On pages 68, 69, Cartledge discusses briefly the date 
of the Exodus, pointing out that Kenyon dates it at 1440 B. C., and Al- 
bright at 1290 B. C. Cartledge dismisses this discussion with the statement 
that ‘“‘all the indications point to the same general period”. The partici- 
pants in the hot discussions centering around the problem would hardly 
be flattered by that statement, and even that century and a half or so of 
disagreement is a matter of profound importance in its implications for 
the interpretation of the Exodus and the conquest of Canaan. Cartledge 
traces the history back to Abraham, whom he says is contemporary with 
Hammurabi (possibly based on the name Amraphel in Gen. 14:1, whose 
identification with Hammurabi is full of the profoundest historical and 
linguistic difficulties), and says, ‘competent archaeologists vary in dating 
him [Hammurabi] between the eighteenth and twenty-second centuries 
B. C.; so again there is general agreement without the possibility of exact- 
ness as yet” (p. 69). To call a disparity of four or five hundred years a 
“‘seneral agreement” is stretching the matter pretty far at any time. In 
the case of the much-discussed Hammurabi and his connections with the 
past and the following periods, it is much more serious than that. The date 
of Hammurabi has profound implications for the dating of all Mesopo- 
tamian history previous to him, and consequently for some of the Biblical 
material. From the viewpoint of archaeology and secular history, we are 
on solid ground only in occasional islands in the Bible until the time of 
David or a little later. From then on the connections with the outside world 
are more clear. 

An introduction to the Old Testament which is at once consistent with 
historical Christianity, scholarly, reasonably detailed, and worthy of 
taking its place beside the great destructive critical scholarship of the past 
century is still an important desideratum. Cartledge does not fill that 
need. His publisher, however, did a slightly better job than usual in 
correcting the proof and in publishing the work in an acceptable form. 


WILLIAM E. WELMERS 
Oreland, Pennsylvania. 


John Knox: Marcion and the New Testament. An Essay in the Early 
History of the Canon. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1942. 
x, 195. $2.00. 

Although Professor Knox has taken up work this fall at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, he may be regarded, so far at least as the 
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present book is concerned, as a representative of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. I am not prepared to say that he would have 
eulogized the Chicago school as ‘“‘the most perfect school of Christ’’, as 
the original John Knox did the school of Calvin at Geneva. He had rapidly 
become, however, a conspicuous representative of the approach and tech- 
niques developed there. Displaying the boldness of conjecture which 
seems to characterize the New Testament representatives of the Chicago 
school, together with a free utilization of earlier work in this field, Pro- 
fessor Knox offers here a study which, while hardly to be credited as a 
solution of pressing problems, is bound to be reckoned with in future dis- 
cussions, if only because of the challenge it presents to exponents of tradi- 
tional views concerning the origins of the New Testament. 

The book is not so much a study of Marcion himself as of certain phases 
of the history of the New Testament Canon in the second century and of 
the réle filled by Marcion in that development. Students of the second 
century are generally agreed that this heretic occupied a position of consid- 
erable influence in the life and thought of his time. Sharp divergence of 
opinion emerges, however, on the question whether or not Marcion is to 
be regarded as the creator of the first New Testament Canon and as having 
provided the impulse through which the church came to form a similar 
Canon of its own. On this matter Knox follows rather closely the line of 
Harnack in maintaining the affirmative. In spite of his freely acknowledged 
dependence upon Harnack at this point, as in his knowledge and estimate 
of Marcion in general, however, it may not be assumed that Knox merely 
repeats Harnack. For he not only endeavors to marshal evidence to con- 
firm Harnack’s main thesis regarding the significance of Marcion for the 
emergence of the New Testament Canon, but also develops new arguments 
and theories which exalt Marcion to a position of even more pervasive 
and decisive influence. The more original and radical positions developed 
here concern chiefly the origin of Luke-Acts and of the fourfold gospel, 
which are both held to presuppose Marcion’s Canon. Since the more 
joriginal judgments are offered only as tentative (p. vii; cf. p. 166), the 
chief significance of the work lies in the confirmation which it claims to 
provide for the broad Harnackian approach. 

In a brief introductory chapter, devoted to ‘‘Marcion and His Thought”’, 
the author is mainly concerned ‘“‘to indicate the probability that long 
before he came to Rome he was actively teaching, in the churches of Asia 
Minor and Greece, doctrines which were later declared heretical” (p. 18). 
The importance of this conclusion for Knox’s conception of the formation 
of the Canon consists in the fact that the distinctively Marcionite tenets 
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are held to have emerged early in the second century, early enough, there- 
fore, to have influenced the thought and action of the church in a decisive 
way by the middle of the century. I am not interested to deal here with 
the bare question of the chronology of Marcion’s career, although the judg- 
ment must be recorded that the evidence submitted to establish his activ- 
ity within the first quarter of the century is not impressive. In particular, 
even if a portion of Polycarp’s letter was written as late as c. A. D. 130, 
as Knox, following P. N. Harrison, maintains, it still remains exceedingly 
doubtful that the reference in that letter to ‘the first-born of Satan” has 
Marcion in view. The more important question relates to the continuity 
of Marcion’s theological position. Even if he were active in the Christian 
church for a considerable period before he came to Rome, is it evident that 
in this earlier stage his views were the same as those which later were 
declared heretical? The reason that this subject of the continuity of 
Marcion’s thought is significant for the discussion of the history of the 
Canon is that those who regard Marcion as the creator of the New Testa- 
ment Canon hold that it was his conception of two gods which led him to 
reject the Old Testament Scriptures and to substitute a New Testament 
Scripture. Now if Marcion’s thought had not developed in its early stages 
to the point where he affirmed his doctrine of the two gods, the god of the 
Old Testament and the stranger god, it follows that he could not have 
developed his notion of a distinctive canon until he reached the more 
radical, fully developed, stage of his thought. As a matter of fact, in spite 
of the apparent assumption that Marcion’s views remained essentially 
constant, Knox admits that his doctrine of the two gods and his rejection 
of the Old Testament were developments that took place at Rome, where 
perhaps through the influence of Gnostics like Cerdo, and “perhaps also 
in reaction against ecclesiastical suspicion and antagonism at Rome’”’ he 
rationalized his essentially Pauline religious faith (pp. 12 ff.). 

A number of broad questions as to Marcion’s views emerge. The real 
Marcion, Knox maintains with Harnack, was not really an intellectual, 
but a prophetic, spirit, and as such was much closer to Paul than to the 
Gnostics. There may indeed be a large measure of truth in the observation 
that Marcion began his reflections as a-man of faith who sought to grasp 
the Pauline gospel. If I am not mistaken, however, this interpretation of 
Marcion tends to become one-sided. From the beginning Marcion’s 
thought, even if not Gnostic, must have borne a highly reflective, intel- 
lectualistic, rationalizing character, for this is implicit in his effort to draw 
a sharp antithesis between law and gospel. And certainly the manner in 
which Marcion is supposed to have come to his repudiation of the Old 
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Testament and the creation of the New Testament involves a highly intel- 
lectual process. I cannot agree, therefore, that Marcion was throughout 
essentially Pauline and in some peripheral and formal fashion departed 
decisively from Paul only towards the end of his career when he reached 
Rome. One is confronted here quite obviously with questions as to the 
meaning of Paul as well as with those pertaining to the meaning of Marcion. 
It is interesting how congenial moderns like Harnack and Knox find 
Marcion, with his emphasis upon antinomianism and the originality of 
Jesus, and it is also noteworthy that one encounters frequently in these 
same moderns a one-sided, and therefore fundamentally inadequate, inter- 
pretation of Paul, whose disciple Marcion is held to be. Knox is even ready 
to declare that Marcion came nearer understanding Paul than did the 
author of I Timothy (p. 13), and argues that Pauline churches ‘“‘might have 
been expected to rely upon the Spirit: ‘The letter killeth’; it was the Spirit 
that gave life’ (pp. 16f.). Such an interpretation is a modern wonder of 
exegesis, for it flies in the face of the emphatic Pauline affirmation of the 
divine authority of the Old Testament as given by the Spirit, and the one- 
ness of his faith in Christ with that of Abraham. 

Another highly meaningful question as to the place filled by Marcion’s 
thought within the church of the second century finds expression in the 
judgment that Marcion may be held to have been a heretic only by stand- 
ards of a later time. Knox states that “it is of the greatest importance to 
recognize that Marcion was not in the situation of challenging what had 
become a systematically formulated and generally established theological 
position; on the contrary, he faced a divided field and was only one of 
many competing teachers” (p. 5). Indeed, he contends that “however 
heretical Marcion may have been by the standards of A. D. 175-200, he 
would have come to Rome with letters of warm commendation from 
churches and church leaders farther east, and there would have been no 
question about admitting him to the fellowship of the church” (p. 12). 
It is to be admitted that, if the radical implications for the doctrine of God 
and for the estimate of the Old Testament did not appear or did not develop 
until after Marcion reached Rome, the earlier judgments concerning his 
error would have been milder than the later ones. The fact is, however, 
that there is not a particle of evidence that when he came to Rome he 
would have come with “letters of warm commendation” from the east. 
It is the more surprising that Knox formulates this judgment in view of 
his interpretation of Polycarp’s epistle as implying a condemnation of 
Marcion as the first-born of Satan. He may say that “even Polycarp’s 
denunciation of him was only one Christian’s judgment of another’’ (p.12), 
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but the fact remains that we possess no knowledge of any other type of 
judgment coming from a church leader of the east. Knox’s generalization 
at this point is based, not so much on specific evidence with regard to 
Marcion, as upon the brilliant and influential investigations of Walter 
Bauer, published in his book Rechtgliubigkeit und Ketzerei in dltesten 
Christentum (1934). On the basis of the evidence of the wide diversity of 
belief among churches and individual Christians in this period, Bauer con- 
cludes that it is an anachronism to speak of heresy and of orthodoxy in 
this period. Only later, it is held, did the church at Rome succeed in set- 
ting up its own beliefs and practices as the standards for others. 

There is a large element of truth in Bauer's contentions. Diversity of 
belief was clearly present. Moreover, it was only through a process of 
conflict of thought that the church came toa clarification and final formula- 
tion of its doctrines. And, strictly speaking, one may not fairly speak of 
heresy where there has not been a formulation of orthodoxy. But this is 
not to allow that before the year 175 there were no standards by which 
truth was judged, no consensus with regard even to the most fundamental 
doctrines of the faith, no continuity between the dominant views of the 
earlier times and the orthodoxy of the later formulations. Besides the Old 
Testament the church acknowledged the authority of the Lord and of his 
apostles, as writings like I Clement and the Epistles of Ignatius abundantly 
demonstrate. Now it will not do to reply that, since Marcion and the 
Gnostics also appealed to the authority of the Lord and his apostles, 
everything was in a state of flux and there was after all no acknowledged 
standard. Differences of interpretation of the standards do not imply 
fundamental divergence as to the nature of the standards. Even at the 
end of the second century, when the church had clearly expressed itself 
on the Canon against the heretics, these heretics continued to claim the 
authority and support of the apostles on their side. And within the church 
itself there are clear evidences of a consensus of faith. On such doctrines 
as the inspiration of the Old Testament and the reality of the incarnation 
of Christ, for example, both the apostolic writings and the other later 
writings from the period before the middle of the second century indicate 
unmistakably that it is a considerable exaggeration to suggest that there 
was an open field for either belief or unbelief, with the ultimate decision 
seriously in doubt. 

Although the second chapter, entitled ‘‘Marcion and the Idea of the 
New Testament” is not original in maintaining that Marcion had the first 
closed Canon of distinctively Christian writings, and that he created the 
immediate occasion for the formation of the New Testament by the church, 
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its intrinsic importance, as the foundation upon which everything else is 
built, demands careful examination. My first observation is that Knox 
is not successful in presenting a convincing argument in support of the 
proposition that Marcion possessed a distinct Canon of Scripture. His 
modification of the true text of the Pauline epistles, to be sure, is far from 
establishing the contrary (notwithstanding opinion to this effect), for 
the higher one’s estimate of the value of a text, the greater his reason for 
preserving it inviolate or restoring it if it has become corrupted. And 
Marcion without doubt thought of himself as a restorer of the original text 
of the apostle. On the other hand, the positive argument advanced by 
Knox on this point is not decisive. His first positive consideration is that 
Tertullian is completely silent as to any difference between Marcion’s 
estimate of his fundamental documents and Tertullian’s own regard for 
the Christian New Testament (p. 21). It is not clear, however, that, had 
Tertullian observed that Marcion’s regard for his fundamental documents 
in some measure fell short of full canonicity, he would necessarily have 
called attention to it. The other, and apparently more significant, argu- 
ment of Knox is expressed as follows: 


“Finally, it may be pointed out that Marcion’s setting his collection 
over against the Jewish Scriptures (i. e., the Old Testament) and on 
that basis drawing his ‘antitheses’ indicates that he thought of his 
canon as having the same relation to the God of Christ as the Jewish- 
Christian Bible had to the Creator God. It would thus have been for 
him, in very truth, a new (even if the only true) ‘testament,’ whether 
Marcion used that phrase or not” (p. 21). 


It is true enough that Marcion set the law over against the gospel, con- 
trasting teachings and practices drawn from the Old Testament with 
sayings and actions of Jesus and utterances of Paul, but the evidence falls 
short of justifying the definite conclusion that the Gospel and Apostle of 
Marcion, as writings, were accorded the full status of divine Scripture. 
To acknowledge Jesus as Revealer and Paul as his true disciple, as Marcion 
did, is not tantamount to accepting the records which contain the history 
of Christ and the teachings of Jesus and Paul as canonical writings. The 
evidence that Marcion regarded his single gospel as Scripture is most 
conspicuously lacking. One might with some plausibility argue that the 
writings of Paul—the one true apostle, according to Marcion — must 
have been regarded as uniquely authoritative, but the same consideration 
would not apply to the Gospel, which was not referred to Paul nor appar- 
ently, for that matter, to any other disciple. 


Moreover, one may seriously question whether the evidence that Marcion 
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regarded certain writings as canonical is any more specific than the evi- 
dence that the church of the first half of the second century held the 
apostolic writings generally as canonical. Describing the situation in the 
church before A. D. 150, during which, according to Knox, a New Testa- 
ment Canon had not yet come into existence, Knox declares that Chris- 
tian documents were read for ‘‘one or more of the following reasons: 
(1) it contained accounts of the words of Jesus or of events in his career, 
particularly the passion and the resurrection; (2) it was written by some 
revered apostle or other early leader; (3) it was simply intrinsically 
edifying” (p. 23). Here I wish merely to raise the question whether it is 
possible to prove that Marcion read and accepted his documents specifically 
as Scripture rather than merely because of his estimate of the record of 
the words of Jesus and of the events of his career provided by the Gospel, 
and because of their origin from the revered apostle Paul in the case-of the 
epistles. 

A disturbing feature of Knox’s discussion in this connection is his failure 
to arrive at a satisfactory definition of canonicity. Clearly this matter is 
of supreme importance. The entire issue of the emergence of the New 
Testament is bound up with one’s estimate of the essential features of 
canonicity. Knox begins well enough indeed by recalling Harnack’s stric- 
tures that the mere fact that Christian writings can be shown to have been 
known and quoted, or read in public worship, during the first half of the 
second century, is not sufficient to establish canonicity (pp. 21 ff.). He 
falls short of Harnack’s incisiveness, however, when he proceeds to require 
both too much and too little as evidence of canonical regard. He requires 
too much because he insists that a document cannot be said to have the 
special value of Scripture until it is thought of as possessing a peculiar 
value in virtue of its membership in an authorized sacred collection (pp. 
23 f.). This is to elevate, I believe, to the supreme place what actually is 
only a corollary, or consequence, of the acceptance of various writings as 
canonical. Not the mere fact of inclusion in a collection establishes canon- 
icity, but it is the estimate of the divine authority of a writing, alongside 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, that results in its inclusion with other 
documents of the same character in a collection. If the writings of the 
New Testament were conceived of as additions to the Old Testament 
Scriptures, their acceptance within the collection would have been the 
equivalent of their evaluation as canonical. But since the New Testa- 
ment is conceived of as a new collection, constituting the Scriptures of the 
New Covenant, the right of the individual books to a place within the 
New Testament could rest only upon their evaluation as possessing an 
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inherent sacredness. In other words, the idea of the New Testament Canon 
was present the moment that any single document, no matter how isolated 
it stood from other Christian documents, was acknowledged to possess, 
simply as a document, divine authority alongside the Old Testament 
Scriptures. No one serves as a better illustration of this point than Marcion 
himself, as Knox understands him. If Marcion viewed a single gospel and 
a number of Pauline epistles as a Canon, it was not because of their mem- 
bership in a collection. On the contrary, he can have judged that they 
possessed the right to comprise a special collection of Scripture only if 
they alone, in his judgment, possessed an intrinsic divine quality. 

Knox, indeed, does not pass over the subject of the intrinsic character 
of the documents, but in this connection he seems to require too little. 
He requires only that there be evidence that a collection of books stands 
“in a unique relation to what is believed to have been a unique revelation 
of God’’, and he further defines this unique revelation as ‘‘nearness to the 
revealing events or personalities” and as a “‘proximity to the revelation”, 
concluding that “the canon is thus as unduplicable as the revelation and 
tends soon to be thought of as being the revelation itself” (p. 25). But if 
a work is thought of merely as standing in proximity to a revelation and 
as tending soon to be thought of as the revelation itself, it still lacks the 
essential ingredient of canonicity, illustrated by the regard displayed in 
the New Testament for the Old, namely, absolute divine authority as 
inspired Scripture. 

Concerning the manner in which Knox argues that Marcion’s Canon 
was the occasion of the formation of the New Testament by the church, 
only a few features can be singled out for comment. Much is made of 
the dual structure of the New Testament, consisting of ‘‘Gospel’’ and 
“Apostle”, as pointing to the influence of Marcion. In fact, Knox says 
that this is ‘‘the principal ground” for holding that Marcion “forced the 
church, almost against its will’’ to form the New Testament Canon (p. 31). 
The argument evidently is ‘to the effect that, if it had not been for the 
prominence given to the apostle Paul by the heretic, the church would 
hardly have fashioned its Canon to include a section of similar charac- 
ter, differing from Marcion’s Canon only in that it included other epistles 
under the name of Paul and other writings associated with the names of 
other apostles. It is maintained that, apart from Marcion’s influence, 
one might have expected the Canon of the church to have consisted only 
of ‘Gospel’, or at most that it would have existed as ‘‘Gospel’”’ for some 
time before an ‘‘Apostle’”’ section would have been added (cf. p. 30). 

In reply to this approach two observations may be made. In the first 
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place, the dual structure of our New Testament is altogether too peri- 
pheral a feature to warrant the far-reaching conclusions drawn by Knox. 
Before a single name came to be applied to the new volume, indeed, it 
proved convenient to speak of ‘“‘Gospel and Apostle”. As thus employed: 
by men like Irenaeus, however, no special emphasis falls upon duality. 
The authority of the new collection was conceived of as representing the 
authority of the Lord and of his Spirit; the apostles exercised the Lord’s 
authority. And, on the other hand, the gospels were also viewed as apos- 
tolic. For Marcion, too, there was a single authority, and Paul was ac- 
corded a place of supreme honor only because he derived his authority 
from the Lord. The close conjunction between canonicity and apostolicity 
does not represent, accordingly, a sudden, late development, but was 
implicit in the estimate of the relationship between the apostles and the 
Lord that pervades the Christian tradition. 

And in the second place, in spite of the prevalence which this view has 
gained in our time, earnest protest must be made against the claim that 
Marcion forced the church, almost against its will, to form a New Testa- 
ment. According to Knox, Marcion’s high evaluation of Paul forced the 
churches “either to repudiate Paul or to receive him wholeheartedly and 
without reservation”’ (p. 36). Paul, it is held, was under suspicion in some 
churches, including Rome, and his epistles definitely lacked canonical 
regard; nevertheless, his epistles had been circulated widely and he was 
remembered as an ancient leader, and the church could not bring itself to 
the point of repudiating him. And if he was to be claimed, it is further 
contended, he had to be claimed unreservedly, in the same manner as the 
heretics had done, and thus inevitably his letters came to be canonized! 
(cf. pp. 37 f., 76, 115 ff.). 

We have to do here, according to Knox’s analysis of the situation about 
the middle of the second century, with two distinct estimates of Paul. 
At first Paul is under suspicion and his letters are definitely not accepted 
as Scripture; later Paul and his epistles become canonized through the 
influence of Marcion. The main criticism which I wish to offer is that the 
hypothesis under consideration fails utterly to provide an adequate motiva- 
tion for the canonization of the Pauline epistles. Why, on Knox’s analysis 
of the earlier situation, was the church forced to come to an essentially 
new evaluation of Paul? Why, if Paul was actually under suspicion, would 
the mere fact of the circulation of his letters and his remembrance as an 
ancient character, have prevented his repudiation? Why could not the 
church have continued to read his epistles with sub-canonical regard if 
actually they were so regarded prior to Marcion’s appearance? Even if 
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the church had not recognized Paul as canonical, it would not have been 
compelled to hand him over to the heretics. It could point out, as in fact 
it did point out, that the heretics did not properly appeal to Paul, either 
because they had mutilated his text or because they had misunderstood 
or misinterpreted his teaching. Marcion’s estimate of Paul could there- 
fore never have produced the church’s estimate of him. As a matter of 
fact, the data which bear upon the church’s earlier evaluation of Paul 
demonstrate clearly enough that there was a continuous recognition in 
the church that Paul was a true apostle of Christ and that his writings were 
published and received as possessing divine authority. The recognition 
of their right to be received in this way as an integral part of the new col- 
lection of Scripture took place, indeed, in the development of the life of 
the church in the early centuries, and this development was stimulated 
by the conflicts with heresy, but the fact remains that their intrinsic 
character, as displayed in their claims, guaranteed their acknowledgment 
as canonical. 

Passing over the details of the argument developed by Knox to sub- 
stantiate his conclusion that the church’s canon of Pauline epistles rep- 
resents an outgrowth from, and an expansion upon, Marcion’s collection, 
I shall comment briefly on the most distinctive positions of this volume, 
namely, the conclusions with respect to Luke-Acts. Challenging the 
opinion which has prevailed for considerably more than half a century, 
largely through the influence of William Sanday’s The Gospels in the Second 
Century (1876), Knox disagrees with the view that Marcion simply 
abridged the canonical Luke. His own view, it must be noted, is not that 
exactly the reverse took place, but that back of both Marcion’s gospel 
and our Luke stood a more primitive gospel, a kind of Proto-Luke. Asa 
further development and corollary of his conclusion with respect to Luke, 
Knox develops the radical hypothesis that Acts came into being as late 
as c. 150 A.D. And Luke-Acts is held to owe its origin to the impulse 
provided by Marcion’s Canon of Gospel and Apostle and to have been 
composed in thegjnterest of correcting the Marcionite interpretation of 
Paul and the other apostles. It would require a long essay, if not a book, 
to examine with proper care the data and arguments advanced by Knox 
in this connection. A few points only can be considered here. 

The burden of Sanday’s argument for the priority of Luke was that the 
characteristic Lucan terms appear in the passages of Luke which Marcion 
lacked as well as in those which he included, and hence that the former 
could not have been the result of a late expansion of Marcion’s gospel. 
Now Knox observes that Sanday’s investigation failed to undertake to 
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recover the distinctive form of Marcion’s text, assuming that if Marcion 
had a Lucan pericope, he had it in the same form found in Luke. The con- 
clusion follows that Sanday’s argument has merely proved the linguistic 
homogeneity of Luke (p. 90). It must be admitted that Marcion’s text 
may not be assumed to be identical in all details with the text of Luke. 
On the other hand, our knowledge of the text of Marcion is so meagre 
that it is doubtful whether enough data are provided to allow one to speak 
of a distinctively Marcionite vocabulary. In any case arguments designed 
to establish the use of sources which are based upon the supposed presence 
or absence of Lucan words are exceedingly precarious. While, then, Knox 
may be said to have indicated a weakness in Sanday’s argument, he is far 
from creating a presumption in favor of his own theory through his own 
analysis. And, as a matter of fact, his own theory is burdened with addi- 
tional difficulties. In particular Knox’s hypothesis does not account plau- 
sibly for the close agreement between Luke and Marcion’s gospel. Knox 
admits that ‘“‘Marcion’s gospel contained nothing which is not in our Luke” 
(p. 84). Now either on the view that his gospel is an abridgement of Luke 
or on the theory that Luke is an abridgement of Marcion’s gospel this 
phenomenon is natural enough. But if our Luke is a new work, bearing 
the stamp of the personality and language of a writer active about A. D. 
150, and not merely a mild revision of an earlier gospel, how can we ac- 
count for the inclusion in the final work of everything that Marcion him- 
self is supposed to have taken over? 

A further difficulty is that the theory implies that an essentially new 
gospel, written as late as the middle of the second century, almost imme- 
diately was accepted by the church as canonical. If Luke were conceived 
of as merely a moderate revision of an earlier gospel, it could with a degree 
of plausibility be thought to have inherited the esteem with which its 
earlier form had been received. But as a distinctive new work, the work 
of an able writer who originated the plan of Luke-Acts and left his impress 
upon it, it is impossible, in the face of the standards which the church 
enunciated, to allow that this work could have won a place among the 
apostolic Scriptures. Moreover, this theory, besides conjecturing that a 
Proto-Luke circulated in the church until near the middle of the second 
century, must presuppose that it was lost or suppressed almost imme- 
diately. 

One of the chief arguments advanced to support the judgment that 
Marcion could not have selected the canonical Luke as his favorite is 
that Marcion seems not to have selected many distinctively Lucan elements 


for inclusion in his gospel. For instance, since Marcion is known to have 
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contained nothing parallel to Luke 1 and 2, the question is raised how he 
could have deliberately selected a gospel “‘which began in so false and 
obnoxious a way” (p. 87; cf. p. 111). The special interests of Luke are also 
held to be conspicuously lacking in Marcion’s gospel as we know it (cf. 
pp. 99-106), and Marcion is further held to show that he could not have 
had a special preference for Lucan materials since he has actually incor- 
porated more materials that Luke presents in common with Matthew and 
Mark. Knox asks: “‘if he did not like what was distinctively Lukan, why 
did he choose this Gospel, when, according to the usual view, he had all 
the Gospels at hand, including Mark and John? On the other hand, if our 
Luke is a later composition than Marcion’s Gospel, the peculiarly Lukan 
character of the material in it which is not also in Marcion is precisely 
what we would expect” (p. 110; cf. pp. 163 f.). 

At this point Knox appears to be particularly remote from reality, and 
guilty of modernizing the literary methods of ancient times. Marcion’s 
choice of Luke would by no means imply that he considered himself a 
disciple of Luke, or even that he found the Lucan portrait especially con- 
genial, and, least of all, that he analyzed the gospel tradition into its 
parallel and distinctive materials as modern students of the gospels are 
accustomed to do. He may have selected Luke merely because it con- 
tained certain features that agreed with his viewpoint and because it was 
most easily modified to restore the gospel as he understood it. The ex- 
cision of chapters 1 and 2 would have been a simple measure, fully as simple 
because these materials appeared at the beginning as if they had been 
embodied in the gospel proper. And it is not necessary to analyze Luke’s 
“special interests’, as modern writers like H. J. Cadbury have done, in 
order to account for Marcion’s selection of it. Mark, because of its rather 
meagre tradition of the teaching of Jesus, would not supply the reinforce- 
ment for the Marcionite interpretation of the message of Jesus that would 
have proved desirable. Matthew would satisfy the latter requirement, but 
of course would have demanded far more drastic revision than Luke if 
the element of unity and continuity with the old covenant were to be 
exscinded. John might have been satisfactory from some points of view, 
but it, for one thing, is too explicitly exclusive of a docetic view of Christ to 
have been regarded with much favor. At any rate the message of Luke 
10:22 (Matt. 11:27) was so basic to Marcion’s interpretation of Jesus that 
this feature alone would apparently have been sufficient to commend this 
gospel warmly to him, for the message that no one but the Son knoweth 
the Father seemed to Marcion to substantiate his doctrine of the stranger 
god and of Jesus as his revealer. 
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In short it is my judgment that the highly interesting conjectures of 
Knox do not really solve any difficulties, and introduce new problems 
which cry for solution. But the book is admirable in many ways. Although 
compactly written, it is a model of clarity. The footnotes, appendixes, 
and bibliography are all well done and add considerably to the impression 
which the book makes. And it serves the useful purpose of compelling the 
serious student of history to examine anew the traditional positions. Knox, 
in spite of his expressed reserve, could no doubt have been far less dogmatic 
in many of his assertions. I hasten to add, however, that many who have 
little time for the consideration of radical theories are not immune to the 
same malady. 

N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


William Douglas Chamberlain: The Meaning of Repentance. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press. 1943. 238. $2.00. 


The author of this volume is Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. In the Preface it is stated that the 
contents of the volume consist largely of the Smyth Lectures delivered at 
Columbia Theological Seminary in 1941. Thus it appears that the book 
is intended primarily for the use of ministers and theological students. 

The book possesses some excellent features. It is free from the anti- 
intellectual twist that has vitiated so much modern religious literature and 
preaching. The author informs us that ‘Intelligent, consistent Christian 
living is inseparable from the basic ideas of the Christian faith. Revelation, 
response; doctrine, life can be separated conceptually, but in practical life 
they are linked by vital bonds (p. 17). He affirms that ‘‘Throughout 
Christian history all great preaching has been strongly doctrinal” (p. 205). 
He sees through the shallow theoiogy of the ‘‘social gospel’’, and tells us 
that “We have had too much preaching that dealt out mild homeopathic 
doses of ethical exhortation or sought to establish a social utopia by ignor- 
ing the fundamental need for a complete change in the mind and heart of 
mankind” (p. 193). Repeatedly he stresses the importance of right think- 
ing for right living. He has no use for the notion that Christianity is not 
a doctrine but a life. 

The author’s general theological position is suggested by various state- 
ments in the book. He regards Moffatt’s and Goodspeed’s translations of 
the New Testament. as “‘excellent’’ (pp. 44, 45). He states that ‘The 
ecumenical movement is undoubtedly in the direction of the mind of 
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Christ’ (p. 99). He appears to regard the Scriptures as the product of the 
Church’s experience rather than as an objective divine revelation, for he 
states that he has avoided reference to theories of authorship, date and 
provenance of the New Testament books “for the simple reason that I 
wanted to examine the New Testament as a body of writings expressing 
the convictions and faith of the Early Church” (p. vii). At one point he 
seems to imply that Christianity is not the only true religion. He says that 
“In Jesus’ mouth the words, ‘I desire mercy, and not sacrifice,’ drew a 
line between the two great emphases in religion. This line might be called 
the Great Divide of all the faiths of mankind. On one side everything 
flows in the direction of legalism, ceremony, ritual .... On the other side 
of the Great Divide all streams flow in the direction of human welfare, 
character, righteousness” (pp. 107 f.). Chamberlain misunderstands the 
Scriptural statement ‘I desire mercy, and not sacrifice”, as if sacrifice in 
itself were unimportant and as if it had not been appointed by God in the 
Old Dispensation; he quite fails to grasp the meaning that God does not 
desire the merely formal worship which consists in sacrifice unaccompanied 
by mercy. But does Chamberlain mean what he seems to say in his reference 
to “all the faiths of mankind” — that outside of Christianity there are 
other faiths that flow in the direction of righteousness? 

The book is seriously marred by a certain attitude of indifference to the 
conclusions of negative criticism of the New Testament. For example, 
the author states that “If II Peter is from the middle of the second century, 
as some scholars believe, we still have the Christian conviction that it is 
God’s purpose to lead all men to the change of heart and mind which 
brings them in harmony with himself” (p. 74). Does the author think it 
makes any difference whether II Peter is genuine or not? A statement in 
the Preface indicates that he seems to regard as indifferent the choice 
between “‘critical’’ and ‘‘conservative” scholarship: ‘‘So, if we follow the 
conclusions of the critical scholars, we find the New Testament message 
opening and closing on the note of repentance. If we follow the beaten 
path of conservative scholarship, we find the same note of repentance 
opening and closing the New Testament. From either approach the New 
Testament is essentially a unit on this theme” (p. viii). From the outset, 
Chamberlain fails to recognize adequately the divine character of Scripture 
as God’s special revelation. He seems to think that the New Testament’s 
teaching about repentance can retain its validity regardless of the con- 
clusions of critics about the New Testament books. 

Another defect consists in superficial exegesis, or none at all, of contro- 
verted passages of Scripture. The author holds that Jesus forbade not 
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only profane swearing, but all oaths. Yet he seems not to realize that this 
is a controverted question; he offers no argument and undertakes no 
exegesis; he simply takes for granted an interpretation which is contrary 
to the Confession of Faith of his own Church. Again, Chamberlain falls 
into the gross error of supposing that the Sermon on the Mount was ad- 
dressed to the general public, ‘‘a cross section of humanity” (p. 99). The 
opening verses of Matthew 5 show that it was addressed not to the multi- 
tude but to Jesus’ disciples. In discussing Revelation 2:21, 22 the author 
states that the church at Thyatira had been given time to repent; but a 
glance at the passage in question is sufficient to show that it was not the 
church as such, but “that woman Jezebel” and her party, that had been 
given time to repent but had failed todo so. In commenting on Acts 11:18 
Chamberlain says that ‘We are told that when Peter’s critics ‘heard these 
things, they held their peace, and glorified God, saying, Then to the Gen- 
tiles also hath God granted repentance unto life’...... They dubiously 
conceded the point, for these Judaistic Christians seem to have had reser- 
vations in their minds, as though they had said, ‘Well, that’s all right for 
this once. God seems to have got you into this mess, but don’t let any- 
thing like this happen again’”’ (p. 94). This is very doubtful exegesis; in 
fact, it is wholly subjective, for there is nothing in Acts 11:18 to suggest 
mental reservations. ‘‘They held their peace, and glorified God” is very 
different from ‘‘God seems to have got you into this mess’’. 

Repeatedly Chamberlain betrays a lack of understanding of the Re- 
formed theology. He falls into the error of confusing God’s revealed will 
with God’s counsel or decrees: ‘‘Thus it appears [i. e., from Luke 24:46,47] 
that the ‘repentance’ of all mankind and the consequent removal of their 
sins were embedded in the eternal counsel of God, just as definitely as the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection” (p. 60). Again, he states that ‘“‘God 
has no especial pets among nations or individuals. He uses and blesses 
those who respond to his purposes; he sets aside those who will not and 
selects others to carry out his will’’ (p. 86). These are strange words for a 
Presbyterian theologian. The word “‘pets’’ might better be ‘‘favorites’’. 
But does Chamberlain not know or believe in the Reformed doctrine of 
election? The essence of that doctrine is that God has sovereignly chosen 
some and passed by others. Chamberlain’s words have a universalistic 
sound, as if God had elected all humanity en masse and rejects only those 
who resist his grace. The author tells us that ‘It is assumed that man 
can spurn God’s gracious advances...” (p. 185). Apparently he does not 
believe in the Reformed doctrine of Effectual Calling. Apparently, too, 
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he rejects the doctrine of the Perseverance of the Saints, for in commenting 
on Hebrews 6:4-8 he says: “‘When a man has come up to the rather full 
Christian experience outlined above, and then reverses himself for his 
own advantage and betrays his Saviour, something has gone out of him 
that cannot be restored” (p. 73). In interpreting Hebrews 6:4-8 as the 
description of a “rather full Christian experience’, he cannot avoid holding 
that a saved Christian may be eternally lost. This is not only contrary to 
the Reformed Faith, but also very superficial exegesis of the passage in 
Hebrews, as the context, verses 9, 10, shows — for it is “better things” 
than the things of verses 4-8 that are said to ‘‘accompany salvation”; 
hence the experience outlined in verses 4-8 should not be called a “rather 
full Christian experience’, but an experience of common grace which 
approaches, but does not actually participate in, salvation. 

The book abounds in careless use of terminology and theologically inexact 
statements. For example: “The Gospel of John does not use the words 
‘repent’ or ‘repentance’; but we have the equivalent here: regeneration. 
Matthew reports Jesus as saying to his disciples, ‘Except ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Matt. 18:3). These words seem to equate ‘conversion,’ ‘turning,’ 
with ‘rebirth’ ”’ (p. 46). This is a curious instance of a logical non sequitur. 
Regeneration is necessary for entering the kingdom; turning is also neces- 
sary for entering the kingdom; therefore regeneration and turning are the 
same thing! To affirm that regeneration is the equivalent of repentance 
is, to say the least, a glaring theological error, for repentance is an act 
of man, whereas regeneration is an act of God; in the former man is active, 
in the latter he is passive. Again, ‘‘The goodness of God exhibited in the 
atoning work of Christ leads to repentance. The theologian calls it regener- 
ation. John called it being ‘begotten of God’; Paul described it as God's 
Spirit dwelling in us” (p. 182). Here repentance is confused with regen- 
eration and with the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Again, ‘Repentance... 
is reconciliation with God on the basis of his infinite grace in Christ Jesus” 
(p. 71). This is an unguarded statement; it might easily give readers the 
impression that repentance is forgiveness. Three statements on a single 
page seem to the reviewer to be a maze of confused terminology: ‘Repen- 
tance in the New Testament sense covers conversion, reconciliation, 
regeneration, sanctification, and ultimate perfection... Repentance is 
the change in man, brought about by the Holy Spirit, which results in his 
turning to God. Calvin was right in insisting that repentance is never 
complete in this life; it progresses until the day of death. This progress is 
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sanctification” (p. 223). Because Chamberlain identifies repentance with 
regeneration, he holds that regeneration is a process and states that it ‘‘is 
never complete in this life’’ (p. 182). 

Chamberlain asserts belief in the substitutionary atonement, but no- 
where states clearly what this means. One of his statements seems almost 
like the moral influence view of the atonement: ‘The atoning death of 
Christ was designed, in so far as it affected men, to put a stop to our living 
for self and to enable us to begin to live for him who died for us” (pp. 145 f.). 
But certainly this ethical change was not the primary design of the atone- 
ment. It was designed to take away the guilt of our sins by satisfying the 
justice of God. 

It is noteworthy that Chamberlain makes no reference to the doctrine 
of repentance as formulated in the great confessions of the Reformed Faith. 
Although he cites Jeremy Taylor, De Quincey, Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, 
et al., as to what repentance means or ought to mean, he never even men- 
tions the statements of the Westminster Standards. He states that “the 
popular concept of repentance has been tragically shallow; it has been per- 
verted into emotionalism or sacramentarianism” (p. 18). This is no doubt 
quite true of the popular idea of repentance, especially in Arminian ‘‘re- 
vivalist” circles, but it is not true of the confessional doctrine of orthodox 
Calvinism. The author tells us that “In the Protestant Church, for 
instance, repentance has been almost exclusively associated with an emo- 
tional crisis of sorrow for sin and fear of punishment”’ (pp. 18 f.), and that 
“At best, both in Protestant and in Roman Catholic churches, repentance 
has meant, in the popular mind, simply godly sorrow for sin” (p. 24). 
Note the words “‘at best’. ,The Westminster Shorter Catechism, which has 
been memorized by millions of people during the past three centuries, 
presents a broader and better idea of repentance than the above —a 
doctrine of repentance which includes an intellectual element, an emotional 
element and a volitional element. The author expends much effort in expos- 
ing the popular perversion of repentance, but he by-passes the balanced 
doctrine of the Westminster Standards and proposes to construct a doctrine 
of repentance de novo by a re-examination of the Biblical data. In the 
Preface, he tells us that ‘‘The method pursued has been to study the New 
Testament directly, rather than to read what others say about it’’ and he 
adds that ‘‘ministers have not done enough of this kind of study”’ (p. vii). 
What Chamberlain proposes is to disregard the labors of nineteen centuries 
of Bible study and to start all over again to derive a doctrine of repentance 
from the source material. But is not true progress, in theology as else- 
where, the result of building on foundations laid by other men? And has 
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not God guaranteed a line of true progress in the understanding of the 
truth in his Church? And if so, can it be sound to disregard this and start 
all over again to build the edifice from the ground level by one’s own 
efforts? If the popular conception of repentance has become narrow and 
one-sided (as it doubtless has), the remedy is to return to the confessional 
doctrine; and if this is found to be in error, the remedy consists in correct- 
ing it on the basis of the Biblical data, rather than in ignoring it in favor 
of a total reconstruction. The alternatives in Chamberlain’s mind seem to 
be, either (1) the crass misconceptions of repentance held by ignorant 
revivalists and their converts, or (2) the doctrine of repentance as for- 
mulated de novo from the New Testament data, without reference to the 
historical statements of the doctrine. This is hardly what we should expect 
from a professor in a Presbyterian theological seminary. 

The fallacy of the false antithesis occurs frequently in Chamberlain's 
reasoning. For example, “Jesus offered citizenship in the kingdom, not the 
menace of hell, as the motive for repentance”’ (p. 20). But Jesus offered 
both motives, and they are compatible with each other, not mutually 
exclusive. Again, ‘We think too much of redemption in terms of rescue 
from hell. It is primarily rescue from one’s self” (p. 60). But redemption 
is both rescue from hell and from one’s self; and in hell the hope of rescue 
from one’s self will be forever lost. Again, ‘‘When Jesus preached repen- 
tance, he offered opportunities for service; his followers have often coupled 
repentance with threats of damnation. We must face the question today 
as to which is the evangel” (pp. 20f.). But Jesus offered opportunities for 
service and preached the danger of eternal punishment. Several more 
instances might be cited where a “both...and”’ of Scripture is repre- 
sented by Chamberlain as an “either... or’’ alternative. 

Chamberlain holds that ‘‘repentance”’ is not a correct translation of the 
Greek word peravova, and therefore that the standard translations of the 
Bible have misled their readers as to the meaning of repentance. ‘‘Jesus’’, 
he says, “‘called for men to look forward; the translations have been calling 
on men to look backward” (p. 28). But apparently Chamberlain’s objec- 
tion goes deeper than a merely linguistic question. He seems to have a 
view of sin which does not regard guilt as important, nor forgiveness as 
man’s deepest need. The confessional doctrine of repentance looks both 
backward and forward — backward with ‘grief and hatred’’ of past sin, 
and forward ‘‘with full purpose of, and endeavour after, new obedience” 
for the future (Westminster Shorter Catechism, No. 87). In controvert- 
ing the narrow view that repentance concerns only the past, Chamberlain 
tends to fly to the opposite extreme and contend that it concerns only the 
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future. The truth is that it concerns both; it is turning from a sinful past 
to a better future. 

Chamberlain defines repentance as “‘the reorientation of a personality 
with reference to God and his purpose” (p. 22). In distinguishing between 
repentance and remorse, he seems actually to exclude sorrow for past sins 
from true repentance: “Repentance looks ahead in hope and anticipation; 
regret, remorse, looks backward in shame and forward in fear’’ (p. 47). 

A chapter entitled ‘“The Implications of Repentance’ mentions many 
things which the author thinks the modern Church ought to repent of. 
One of these is denominationalism; but he suggests no adequate remedy 
for it; apparently his idea is simply to disregard denominational barriers. 
The reviewer would suggest that certain things are conspicuous by their 
absence from the author’s enumeration of things to be repented of. Among 
others the following might be suggested: the prevalence of unbelief in 
theological seminaries; orthodox Christian believers being unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers in modernist-controlled denominations and 
union organizations; widespread advocacy of the philosophy of evolution 
in denominational colleges; and conspiracies of silence, on the part of 
foreign mission boards, concerning the existence of radical modernism 
among missionaries and in mission institutions on the foreign fields. 


JoHANNEs G. Vos 
Clay Center, Kansas. 


Charles E. Raven: Science, Religion, and the Future. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1943. x, 125. $2.00. 


It is unquestionably the duty of the church in this present day to en- 
deavor to take stock of her own household in the light of the world situation. 
It is incumbent upon her to ask herself such questions as: Am I responsible 
to any degree for the mess in which the world finds itself? Have I fulfilled 
my duty in proclaiming the truth in the light of current needs? Is my 
message what it ought to be? Am I willing to learn from the failures of 
the past and of the present? It was to remind the church of these ques- 
tions and to be of help in answering them that Dr. Raven, now Master of 
Christ’s and Regius Professor of Divinity in Cambridge, delivered the 
lectures which make up the content of the present volume. 

In brief, the thesis that is here presented is that there was no conflict 
of moment between religion and natural science until the Victorian era, 
that in that Victorian conflict the church, by and large, took an unfortunate 
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position, and that the church and its message have not yet recovered from 
the evil effects of that position. This is a useful thesis upon which to 
cogitate even though Raven’s positions may be wrong. The reviewer is 
not so sure that the first item of the thesis zs wrong. On the contrary, it 
seems quite clear that there never was, before the nineteenth century, a 
conflict between the church and a dominating position in natural science 
of anything like the proportions of that which shook England and America 
in the Victorian era, and which continues to some extent to the present day. 
The battle which was precipitated by the publication in 1859 of The 
Origin of Species is unique for its scope and vigor in the post-Reformation 
history. of the Christian church. Incidentally, Raven’s comment upon the 
bias of Andrew D. White’s Warfare of Science with Theology is worth noting 
(p. 11, n. 1). 

A much better defense of the church’s position in the Victorian conflict 
is to be made, however, than Raven will allow. Christianity cannot recog- 
nize, as Raven demands that it should, that creation is ‘“‘not an act once 
for all’’ but ‘‘a continuing process” (p. 106). As soon as it makes this 
recognition it will have ceased to be Christianity in any logical sense, 
though it may be the historical successor, occupying the same physical 
place of business, as its dead predecessor, Christianity. At the same time, 
it is to be remembered that Christianity has no quarrel with actually 
established facts in the realm of biology. If a biologist calls some physical 
transformation which has taken place in,the animal world, for example, 
“evolution”, he has a right to do so. But he should not claim that that 
entitles him to declare that evolution as a philosophy of history, explaining 
every phenomenon in the physical universe, is thereby established. On any 
such position, how is he going to provide for the beginning of things in the 
light of the law of increasing entropy? That law is just as much a fact to be 
reckoned with as is his physical transformation. As Raven himself says, 
“If we are to discuss the significance of nature, we must try to take all 
the facts into account” (p. 104). Almost any. philosophy at all may be 
defended by an appeal to some part of nature, and Raven’s comment on 
Professor C. E. M. Joad’s latest position is to the point: ‘There can be 
few so naively confused as Professor Joad who declares that the evil in 
nature seems to him to rebut theism while the evil in man necessitates it’’ 
(p. 105, n. 5). Since, as Raven declares, ‘“‘The objections to Darwinism 
originally raised are still valid” (p. 108), and by that he means primarily 
objections to natural selection, one has a right to hope for a degree of 


modesty on the part of natural scientists as to the explanation of the whole 
universe. 
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The great disappointment in Raven’s book is its failure, in the chapters 
that look toward the future, to view Christianity as unique. Of his stress 
on the importance for religion of intellectual integrity and moral sympathy 
one can have the warmest appreciation, even though one might prefer to 
express that appreciation differently. But when the religious task is con- 
sidered and it is held that ‘‘the religious experience” is ‘‘common to men 
of all ages and races” (p. 116) and this quite in independence of Christian 
revelation, the reviewer must ask a question. If one grants that mystic 
experience is common to the Buddhist and to the Christian, as Raven does 
(pp. 116-119) and as the reviewer is quite prepared to do, what reason 
is there to suppose that this mystic experience puts one into touch with God 
or with Supreme Reality in any sense? The reviewer finds none in this 
volume, and he is not disposed to believe that any can be found. Nothing 
is to be gained by attempting to approach God by the way of mystic 
experience. It is just as delusory for that purpose as the subjective con- 
victions of the man who insists in clear opposition to the teaching of the 
Bible that ‘‘God led me to do”’ so and so. Man cannot find God by his 
own feelings or emotions. 


PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


S. W. Carruthers: The Everyday Work of the Westminster Assembly. 
Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Historical Society (of America) and The 
Presbyterian Historical Society of England. 1943. xii, 210. $2.50. 


Students of the Westminster Assembly have become acquainted with 
the invaluable work of Dr. S. W. Carruthers through his book, The West- 
minster Confession of Faith (Manchester, 1937) which contains an account 
of the preparation and printing of the seven leading editions of the Con- 
fession together with what is, beyond doubt, the best critical text of the 
Confession.” 

The volume now under review is written on the occasion of the tercente- 
nary of the Westminster Assembly. The title indicates its character. 
Dr. Carruthers has brought within the compass of one volume a mass of 
information not readily accessible to those who are interested in the pro- 
ceedings and work of the Assembly of Divines. 


* See The Westminster The logical Journal, November 1939, pp. 50-55. 
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Those whose acquaintance with the Westminster Assembly is confined 
to the knowledge of the unsurpassed documents that are the abiding 
memorials of its labour are liable to have a warped and even mistaken no- 
tion of the personnel of the Assembly and of the work in which it was 
engaged throughout the years of its existence. A perusal of this book will 
be the speediest and most convenient way of correcting any such mis- 
apprehension. Dr. Carruthers deals with the everyday work of the Assem- 
bly. He presents us with the evidence on the basis of which we may frame 
a more balanced and intelligent estimate of the men who took an active 
part in the work of the Assembly and provides us with a well-documented 
picture of its various activities. He tells ‘in connected fashion the many 
daily occupations, some of great importance at the time, though not of 
so lasting value, which filled a large part of the time of the Divines, and 
which tested and manifested their practical wisdom, as well as their limi- 
tations and failings” (p. ix). The terms of his dedication sum up what this 
volume has served to accomplish, ‘“‘Dedicated to the Honoured Memory of 
the Westminster Divines who were also very Human”’ (p. iii). 

This brief review will do no more than draw attention to a few samples 
of what Dr. Carruthers has brought to our attention. 

It is well-known that “‘the revision of the Thirty-nine Articles was the 
first work allotted to the Assembly”’ (p. 105). Carruthers shows also that 
not only was this revision the first work of the Assembly but that “much 
time and care had been spent over this matter” (p. 108). He takes issue 
with the judgment of both Hetherington and Warfield. ‘‘Hetherington”, 
he says, ‘‘dismisses it as not properly ‘any part of the Assembly’s proceed- 
ings.’ Warfield takes much the same position, saying indeed that the 
Parliament had known, as far back as June, what the real work of the 
Assembly would be, and merely gave the Articles as a stop-gap occupation. 
This view is disproved by the sustained, or perhaps one should say re- 
newed, interest of the Commons in them so late as April 1647. They were 
also used as part of the negotiations with Charles at Carisbrooke on 4 
ONC, FOGG ks ke ceaa wo taes The story is certainly an important 
indication that neither Parliament nor Assembly was so radical as to desire 
simply to sweep away the Articles, but gave due consideration to their 
revision, until the new Confession, to be used in Scotland as well as in 
England, rendered this unnecessary”’ (pp. 108 f.). One of the most inter- 
esting parts of Carruthers’ book is where he gives the text of the fifteen 
revised Articles (pp. 109-114). It will be of great interest to note the 
revision of Article III, “Of the going down of Christ into Hell” (p. 110). 

Carruthers devotes a chapter to the attention paid by the Assembly to a 
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metrical psalter. “After the Confession of Faith and the Shorter Cate- 
chism,” he says, ‘‘the best known piece of work by the Divines is what 
are usually called the ‘Scottish Metrical Psalms.’ They were neither 
originated, nor were they finally completed by the Assembly; but it was 
due to their adoption by that body that they came, as a part of the pro- 
posed uniformity of worship, to be used in Scotland, and their singing by 
the Covenanters endeared them to the heart of that nation’’ (p. 115). In 
connection with this work perhaps the fact of greatest importance is the 
jealousy on the part of the Divines for accuracy of translation. This is 
evinced in the decision of the Assembly in favour of Rous’s version rather 
than of Barton’s. ‘‘ ‘Albeit the said Mr. Barton hath taken very good and 
commendable pains in his Metaphrase, yet the other version, so exactly 
perused and amended...... with long and great labour, is so closely 
framed according to the original text, as that we humbly conceive it will 
be useful for the edification of the church’ ”’ (p. 118). 

To Rous’s version as revised by the Assembly the Scottish commis- 
sioners gave fitting commendation. Robert Baillie, who had a distinct 
liking for Rowallan’s psalter as the best he had seen previously, says with 
respect to the psalter revised by the Assembly, “‘ ‘The Psalms are perfected, 
the best without all doubt that ever yet were extant’ ” (zbid.). And Ruther- 
ford and Gillespie, writing in February 1647, commend it as a “‘ ‘consid- 


yo see 


erable part of uniformity’’’, its accuracy being ‘‘ ‘good compensation to 


make up the want of that poetical liberty and sweet pleasant running 


»»» 


which some desire’ ’’ (p. 119). This version was later carefully revised by 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. It is this latter revision 
that is known as “The Scottish Metrical Psalms’. 

“Next to the production of the great documents, the most important 
part of the Assembly’s work was the examination of ministers whom the 
Commons proposed to appoint to a living” (p. 148). All to whom falls the 
lot of examining candidates for the gospel ministry will find much by way 
of interest and instruction in the rules for examination printed on pages 
151 to 156. 

Dr. Carruthers has presented us with a nugget of gold from the scribe’s 
notes of the sermon preached by Arrowsmith on the day of humiliation 
observed by the Assembly on May 6, 1646. This nugget is the three rules 
which Arrowsmith told the Assembly he had laid down for his own guidance 
in the work of the Assembly. ‘'‘1. Take heed of voting against light. 
2. Take heed of voting without light; let every man be fully persuaded; 
he hath to subscribe with a trembling hand. 3. Take heed of refusing to 
bring thy judgment to light by thy vote’” (p. 72). These rules might 
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well be inscribed on the portals of every ecclesiastical assembly. The 
history of the church would have been different if they had been jealously 
observed by the courts of Christ’s church. 

It is regrettable that this volume is marred by too many typographical 
errors. Dr. Carruthers cannot be held responsible for this defect. The 
book was published in the United States, and war conditions prevented 
him from correcting the proofs. It must be a regret to him, expert as he 
is in the matter of proof-reading, to see that care approximating to his own 
was not brought to bear upon the proof-reading of his work. 


JoHNn Murray 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


The Word of God and the Reformed Faith. Addresses delivered at the 
Second American Calvinistic Conference, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Grand 
Rapids: Baker’s Book Store. 1943. 221. $1.00. 


A few years ago a group of men, led by ministers largely from the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, determined to organize a Calvinistic conference, 
fashioned after those held in London, Amsterdam and Edinburgh. The 
first such conference was held in June, 1939, at Paterson, New Jersey, under 
the presidency of the Rev. Jacob T. Hoogstra and sponsored by a com- 
mittee of ministers and laymen from several Presbyterian and Reformed 
denominations. The second American conference took place in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, June 3-5, 1942, with the Rev. Professor Clarence 
Bouma as president. It is interesting to note that the seven speakers at 
the conference were from five Presbyterian and Reformed churches in this 
country and France, and that the sponsoring committee represented ten 
Presbyterian and Reformed denominations, emphasizing the ecumenical 
nature of Calvinism. The purpose of these conferences is to make known, 
and to further, Calvinism, the most consistent, logical and full expression 
of the truth of the Bible. 

The present volume contains the addresses and popular speeches deliv- 
ered at the second conference as well as certain memoranda concerning 
the meetings. It is the purpose of this review to discuss only the seven 
formal lectures. 


The theme of the conference was, ‘‘The Word of God’’, and each of 
the speakers was assigned a phase of that vast subject. 

“The Glory of the Word of God”, the address given by the Rev. Harold 
J. Ockenga, comprises chapter one. In it Ockenga identifies the eternal 
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Word, Jesus Christ, as both the incarnate Word and the inscripturated 
Word (pp. 34, 37). We agree that Jesus Christ is the incarnate Word, 
but certainly He is not the written Word. It is true that He, as the eternal 
and incarnate Word, may be said to be the author of scripture and His 
person and work the center of its message. But to identify the incarnate 
Word with the inscripturated Word, as Ockenga repeatedly does, is liable 
to erroneous interpretations and applications. It is characteristic of the 
Barthian theology, identifying the Word of God with the revelation of 
which Scripture is the vessel or medium, to say that God’s revelation is 
Jesus Christ and that the Word of God is the revelation of Jesus Christ 
attested in the Bible. It would not be fair, however, to attribute such a 
conception to Ockenga but his undiscriminating statements have left him 
open to some misunderstanding. 

Most of the lecture concerns the written Word or the Bible. The glory 
of that Word is its divine inspiration and infallibility. Having made this 
assertion, Ockenga proceeds to adduce the usual proofs for that claim, 
namely, the Bible’s reiterated statements in clauses such as ‘‘Thus saith 
the Lord”, the testimony of Jesus to the divine authority of the Old 
Testament, the historical accuracy of the Bible, its unity in spite of varied 
authorship, its clear style, its saving power and its fulfilled prophecy. 
Above all, states Ockenga, the Christian knows that the Bible is the Word 
of God because he has the internal witness of the Holy Spirit to that fact. 

Professor Louis Berkhof of Calvin Seminary spoke on ‘What is the 
Word of God?”’, an address which is mostly a brief historical survey of the 
doctrine of the Word of God, especially the relationship between the Word 
of God and the Bible. 

Berkhof does well to devote considerable space to a discussion of the 
common practice among modern theologians of stigmatizing the doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of the Bible as being the result of Protestant 
Scholasticism rather than a doctrine in which the Reformers believed. 
Theologians such as A. Schweitzer, Sabatier, Ladd, Brunner and Lindsay 
assert that the Reformers made a distinction between the Bible and God’s 
special revelation. On the other hand, Berkhof points out that both 
Luther and Calvin held firmly to the Bible as the Word of God (pp. 61 ff.). 

The attack of the Barthians upon the Bible as infallibly inspired, and 
their false antithesis between the Word of God and the Bible, receive much 
attention. Here Berkhof touches upon the question which constitutes the 
real battle about the Word of God today. It makes such an address 
essential to any symposium upon the Word of God. 

The concept that the dialectical theology entertains of the Word of God 
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as distinguished from the Bible is not easy to define but, simply stated, 
it is somewhat as follows. The Bible is full of imperfections, yet it con- 
tains the Word of God, and, in fact in a secondary sense is the Word of 
God. As Berkhof puts it, ‘One may read or listen to many parts of the 
Bible without hearing the voice of Jesus; but may also, while reading, all 
at once, through the operation of the Holy Spirit, recognize the voice of 
the Master addressing one personally. The Bible is not the revelation, but 
the witness to the revelation. The Word of God may come up out of the 
word of this witness, and is never heard apart from it’’ (p. 70). While 
Barth rejects the modern idea of the Bible as recording the experiences of 
man in his search for God and while he maintains that the Word of God 
is found only in the Bible and not in history, nature and other religions, 
yet he repudiates the plenary inspiration of the Bible, and the idea of a 
progressive revelation finds no favor with him for this would make revela- 
tion historical (p. 72). It is plain that this conception of the Bible is con- 
trary to Calvinism and makes man the final authority in religion. 

This lecture is necessarily short, yet Berkhof handles the subject admir- 
ably and lays the foundation for the discussion of the Word of God. 

“Present Day Interpretation of the Word of God” is the subject con- 
sidered by Dr. Oswald T. Allis, formerly professor at Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary. Two schools of Biblical interpretation are discussed, 
Higher Criticism and Dispensationalism. Allis condemns both of these 
systems as divisive in their attitude toward the Bible, an attitude ‘which 
is destructive of its true harmony and unity, and which leads in the case 
of both to seriously mistaken views of the teachings of the Bible” (p. 81). 
He hastens to add, however, that Dispensationalism accepts the Bible as 
true while Higher Criticism does not. 

Most Christians are familiar with Higher Criticism and its attempt, 
beginning with the eighteenth century, to divide up the book of Genesis 
into two different documents according to two divine names, Elohim and 
Jehovah. Those who adopted this method pointed out other differences 
in diction, style, subject-matter and viewpoint and ‘‘the analysis was 
gradually extended to the rest of the Pentateuch and to Joshua”’ (p. 83). 
Later on the entire Old Testament was attacked. It was alleged that the 
prophets miswrote history and that the Old Testament is historically un- 
trustworthy. As Dr. Allis says, ‘‘Not merely do the critics claim that the 
prophets miswrote history; they profess to be able to rewrite it as it actually 
occurred”’ (p. 88). ‘‘By such a method”, he concludes, ‘‘the very truth of 
God can be turned into a lie’’ (p. 89). 

Modern Dispensationalism, on the other hand, is not so widely under- 
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stood as divisive of the unity and harmony of the Bible. This movement, 
which began in England and Ireland a century ago among the Plymouth 
Brethren, insists that the Old Testament prophecies concern Israel and 
not the Church, because the Jews are an earthly body and these prophecies 
concern the earth. Such an interpretation inevitably leads to the conclusion 
that the present gospel age must be a parenthesis in Old Testament proph- 
ecy between the Old Testament kingdom of the past and the Old Testa- 
ment kingdom of the future, with the Church made up entirely of those 
saved between Pentecost and the Rapture. 

The second fundamental of Modern Dispensationalism is its stress upon 
the “any moment’”’ coming of Christ. This coming of Christ has two 
stages, the Rapture or coming of Christ for His saints, after which comes 
the great tribulation when the Jewish remnant will proclaim the gospel 
of the kingdom with much success, and, after this tribulation, the coming 
of Christ with His saints to establish His kingdom for a thousand years. 

Allis traces the effect of this teaching upon the view of the church, of 
the kingdom at the first advent and of the kingdom at the second advent. 

In contrast to this divisive method of interpretation, Allis champions the 
harmonistic method of Calvinism, which interprets scripture by scripture 
and is based upon “‘the consent of all the parts’’. 

Henry J. Stob of Calvin College delivered the address on ‘“‘The Word of 
God and Philosophy’’. This is a compact lecture in which it is contended 
that any true conception of the universe must integrate, fuse and intertwine 
philosophy and revelation. In such a philosophy reason and faith cannot 
be separated as if revelation had a marked area where it might not speak. 
“It (philosophy) would hold that Christian thinking is conditioned think- 
ing, conditioned by the character and nature of the thinker, and by that 
thinker’s basic loyalties......... Such thinking is not neutral and objec- 
tive in the sense in which these words have become a kind of shibboleth, 
but is colored and controlled and ‘biased’ by the immediate apprehension 
of that Truth which, though not perceived apart from thought, is never 
the deliverance of thought, but always a miracle and a gift’’ (p. 107). This 
is true Christian philosophy and the only proper basis for an understand- 
ing of the universe. 

When one considers the field of science even Christians often go astray 
in their attitude toward the facts of the universe. They contend that a 
non-believer is capable of arriving at the truth through experimentation in 
the laboratory without respect to his view of God and religion. This is a 
mistaken notion which John DeVries of Calvin College seeks to combat 
in his address on ‘‘The Word of God and Science”. ‘The purpose of true 
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science is to discover the laws which God placed in this world and to inter- 
pret them for mankind in general............. We begin with God and 
reason into his universe” (p. 116). ‘The purpose of science then is to study 
God's general revelation in the light of his special revelation and to me this 
means that special revelation is far more important than is general” (p. 
119). In science as well as in every other field of knowledge all facts must 
be related to God and only as they are can there be true knowledge and 
understanding. DeVries recognizes this but does not quite seem to realize 
that facts and the interpretation of facts are not separable in the realm of 
true knowledge. 


Professor Thomas E. Welmers of Hope College, in his address on “The 
Word of God and Education”, rightly states that the central purpose of 
education is the glory of God and not social efficiency or citizenship. A 
true Christian teacher must recognize that the pupil by nature is sinful 
and his mind darkened so that only by the grace of God can man come to 
any real understanding of the truth. ‘The thing I am pleading for is the 
recognition of God in all the departments of study and all fields of inves- 
tigation” (p. 150). 

“The Word of God and Culture” is the title of the lecture given by 
Leon B. Wencelius, professor at Swarthmore College and formerly an officer 
in the French army. Wencelius defines culture as “that kind of harmony 
which is realized by a given group of men, who, after having discovered 
the beauty which underlies creation, have devoted themselves to realize 
in their proper fields of art, science, and literature that same kind of 
beauty” (p. 162). ‘Culture is therefore a task, a mission, a specific destiny, 
given by God to every nation and fulfilled by every particular individual 
as he has seen fit’’ (p. 163). But sin has entered into this universe, marred 
its beauty and blinded men to its purpose so that governments, as well as 
individuals, abuse the bounties of nature and distort its purposes to the 
detriment of man. He calls upon Calvinists to recognize their obligation. 
“It is now the duty of the Calvinists to rise again and to proclaim that our 
culture, our civilization, can only be saved if we become again conscious 
of the Sovereignty of God and of our obligations toward Him” (p. 180). 

Such addresses as these seven are of the kind which Christians need, for 
they exhibit the world and life view of Christianity as it is set forth in the 
Bible. We commend the book to our readers and pray God-speed to these 
Calvinistic conferences as they further the truth. 


EpwIn H. RIAN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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C. E. M. Joad: God and Evil. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1943. 
349. $3.00. 


On the jacket of Dr. Joad’s book we read the following words: ‘‘Eng- 
land’s great philosopher, formerly an agnostic, tells how present world 
events have brought him to a new belief in God’’. We shall briefly con- 
sider what these words may mean in the light of what Joad says. 

An interesting aubiographical note runs through Joad’s book. The 
names of Aldous Huxley, H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russel] and C. E. M. Joad, 
he says, “have come to sound like an incantation which the priest murmurs 
as with bell, book and candle he adjures the people to turn their backs on 
the dark river of thought and return to the lighted way of simple faith” 
(p. 281). The implication is that, of course, there has never been any 
justification for such an unseemly attitude. For “the fundamental truths 
of religion do not seem to fall into the self-evident class; if they did, there 
would not be so much disagreement as to what they are, or so much doubt 
as to whether they are true”’ (pp. 25 f.). 

Joad is careful to enumerate the various difficulties connected with the 
“religious hypothesis”. He says: ‘The evidence for God is far from plain. 
The evidence for a good God is in the highest degree dubious; so at least, 
I have always believed If it be said that the universe must have 
a cause, since it could not have arisen from nothing, and that God was the 
cause, the question arises why does not the same consideration apply in 
the case of God? Must he too not have had a cause? One might, 
that is to say, just as well begin with a mysterious universe, there from the 
first, as with a mysterious God there from the first” (p. 59). And it may 
well be doubted whether such objections have ever been answered (p. 61). 

Why then re-open the question? Well, because of ‘‘the obtrusiveness of 
evil”. With such modern theologians as Reinhold Niebuhr and others, 
Joad has learned to conclude ‘‘that what the religions have always taught 
is true, and that evil is endemic in the heart of man” (p. 20). The universe 
is not running “‘according to plan”. With Stephen Vincent Benét’s new 
settlers in Virginia, Joad seems, as it were, to say: 


“We die, we die! 

There are seven dead in four days — and every morning 
We drag them out of their cabins like stiffened dogs 

To lie in the hateful earth of this wilderness 

Where we thought to find the gold”. 


The forest-god is ‘‘sleepily vexed’’ at last, weaving round us with the 
vapors of a deadly marsh. And when we fire into the forest of pure pos- 
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sibility with the muskets of rational arrangement there is nothing. It 
verily daunts a man. To use Joad’s own words: ‘To be confronted with a 
universe which contains evil as an ultimate and ineradicable fact, to know 
that there is no defence against it save in the strength or rather in the 
weakness of one’s own character, no hope of overcoming it save through 
the efficacy of one’s own unaided efforts — this I find to be a position almost 
intolerably distressing” (pp. 103 f.). Joad accordingly wants to make use 
of ‘‘the grace of God” (p. 104) if it is really available to man. But is it? 
How do we find out? What must be our method? 

The method is, of course, that of experience. As a true Quartermaster- 
General, Joad calls the men of ‘‘first ascents’’, the experts on tropical and 
arctic weather. We must learn to fight not only in Maine in summer and 
in Florida in winter, we must also prepare to enter the jungle with its 
malaria and the arctic with its deadly frost and wind. So we make our 
experiments in Washington, D.C. We consult our “‘table of basic allow- 
ances” and send our men into the cold chamber where it is 60° below 
zero or into our simulated desert with the thermometer at 120° and a 
hot wind blowing sand in their faces. 

That is to say, Joad does not pretend that his réle as the returned prod- 
igal is to be taken as anything more than a réle. There is to be no place 
for any sort of revelation on the part of the God in which he is to believe. 
We have enough information about the various climatic conditions of the 
world to enable us to prepare in Washington, D. C., by our own labora- 
tories, for the worst of evils that can befall us. The world has been pretty 
well explored from the south pole to the north. Our “pile garments”, 
our dehydrated and compressed K rations will enable our soldiers to meet 
and conquer the enemy anywhere. We shall insist that the Indians ‘‘stand 
in battalia to be butchered”’ rather than slip from tree to tree. We shall 
make muskets that make more noise than the old ones we had at the begin- 
ning of the war. If Christianity comes to us with the claim to be for all 
men, says Joad, we shall concede the claim. But this ‘‘concession carries 
with it the right of all men freely to examine and, if they be so minded, to 
reject the pretensions of the claimant” (p. 280). 

In his last chapter Joad lays down in detail some of the things the 
Indians are not to be permitted to do. They must never go beyond the 
reach of our muskets or the sight of our eyes. The God he wants to believe 
in is not to be one who determines all things by His plan. There is to be 
no creation out of nothing, or of man in the image of God. There is, too, 
no unique claim to be made for Jesus as though He were in any unique 
sense the Son of God and as though anything that He did in Palestine at 
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a certain date in history had any particular significance. “Is it really 
conceivable that our descendants a hundred million years hence will still 
be looking back to this event as unique and central in the history of the 
planet? Credible even that our descendants ten million years hence 
should so regard it?”’ (p. 295). A million Frenchmen cannot be wrong. 
Then, too, there is to be no exclusion of any one from the “grace of God”. 
Speaking of Socrates and Plato, Joad says: ‘‘As to the exclusive claim to 
salvation, the claim that believing Christians will pass their eternal life 
in more desirable circumstances, at a higher moral level, and with greater 
spiritual enlightenment than these men, I do not see how it can be either 
proved or disproved. I content myself with the remark that a universe 
in which such a claim was true would seem to me to be a non-moral uni- 
verse, and the God who prescribed the law which made the claim true, 
an unjust God”’ (p. 298). In fact any one who turns to the gospel narrative 
will find nothing very attractive in Jesus. Many of his utterances are 
really meaningless. There are many inconsistencies in what he says. He 
“‘makes assertions that have been shown to be untrue But it is 
the character of Jesus Himself that I found most disconcerting. I was 
astonished at the lack of warrant for the ‘gentle Jesus, meek and mild’ 
conception in which I had been nurtured” (p. 104). Jesus is ‘‘touchily 
sensitive and liable to break out into torrents of denunciation on what 
seems to me very inadequate provocation” (ibid.). He dislikes being 
“asked for evidence’. He equates sin with ‘‘an inability to assent to what 
must have seemed highly dubious propositions” (p. 305). Most disturb- 
ing of all is the “‘anti-intellectual bias” of Jesus. ‘‘He abuses men of 
learning, denounces the critical attitude in order to throw into favourable 
relief that of unquestioning acceptance, and tells people that it is only if 
they become as little children, and, therefore, as innocent and, presum- 
ably, as ignorant as little children, that they can hope to understand Him 
and be saved” (p. 307). 

In short, the God of orthodox Christianity is no more acceptable to Joad 


now than He has ever been. Any hostility that he may formerly have had 
against religion, says Joad, has long since disappeared (p. 281), and adds 
“T would like to believe, even if I cannot’ (zbid.). But as for historic 
Christianity and its God, well, that is something else. Speaking of orthodox 
Christians he says: ‘‘Why should I be frightened of provoking those who 
have never been my friends?’’ (ibid.), and adds: “I too have my prides 
and vanities, and one of them is to follow reason wherever it leads” (zbid.). 


And on Joad’s premises following reason amounts to denying God. 
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There is no point, then, in Joad’s saying that he has met the orthodox 
half way (ibid.). He has in this work as much as in any earlier work done 
everything he can to make their faith appear irrational and immoral. One 
who follows reason and the facts of science, and one who follows the moral 
sense that he has within him, Joad argues, must reject the claim of historic 
Christianity throughout. 

Nor is there any point in Joad’s saying that ‘“‘the heart demands, even 
if the reason still denies” (zbid.), for the demands of his reason and his 
heart are in perfect accord with one another. His heart condemns as unjust 
a universe in which things do not happen according to plan, that is the 
plan of human reason, and his reason limits the field of possibility so that 
nothing can happen that will seem unjust to what he thinks are the legiti- 
mate claims of his heart. Oppressed with the reality of evil, arguing vigor- 
ously against the subjectivist or idealist and oriental evaporation of its ob- 
jectivity, he takes pains not to define evil and sin in relation to the God of 
Christianity. Evil is still to be defined in terms of man and his own self- 
sufficient ideals of morality. Lying prostrate in his cabin with malaria, 
the poison arrows of the darkwood Indians killing on every side, helpless 
without the “grace of God”, 


“There came the savages, smiling, bringing corn, 


As if compelled by something past all plans, 
Some old, barbaric courtesy of man’s, 
Wild as his heart, red as his hunter’s dreams 


— And for no cause the white men ever knew’”’. 


Somehow, somehow, no one knows how, the Ethiopian will change his 
own skin and the leopard by licking himself diligently or by applying 
Rid-o Spot, a ‘fabric cleaner that’s different, Safer and Better’ but manu- 
factured by the well-known firm of Goulard & Olena, Inc., 140 Liberty 
Street, New York, N. Y., will change his spots. Man finds the grace of 
God within and no wonder, for man himself is God. 

To return now to the statement quoted from the jacket of the book, 
near the end of his work Joad says that as a returning prodigal he is ‘‘only 
just on the affirmative side of agnosticism” (p. 278). In reality he is more 
sure than ever now that God does not exist. All he has contended for is 
that there is hidden in human personality something more than the histor- 
ical materialists and subjectivists have been willing to concede. The “‘little 


clearings” of science are “small in the forest’. We have just landed in 
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Virginia. Unexpectedly the ‘hazel arrows” rain thick from the coverts, 
and the Indian yell goes up. Never fear, for possibility itself lies no further 
west than the Pacific ocean. Daunted for the moment our brilliant Quarter- 
master staff will write off the ‘‘impossibles’’ as they come and teach us to 
hunt and trap all the evils that are ‘‘endemic to the human heart”. There 
is no God; we are not creatures of God, we are not sinners before God, we 
need no salvation through Christ, but all of us will be saved by the grace of 
ourselves and of the universe that, we and our millions of posterity insist, 
shall be moral. 


Joad says he has been impressed “‘by the obtrusiveness of evil’’; we reply 
that he has not even seen the first glimpse of the true nature of evil. Vir- 
tually denying the existence of God, he has also virtually denied the exis- 
tence of evil. How can there be evil in distinction from good, how can 
there be meaning in the terms better and worse, if reality is what Joad 
says or assumes that it is? On his basis all that is is good or, it may as well 
be said, all that is is evil. Rejecting the fall of man as an historical fact, 
Joad to all intents and purposes thinks of evil as part of the ultimate meta- 
physical situation. Why then, Plato would argue, dare we hope that the 
ideas of ‘mud and hair and filth’’ will not be a&’ permanent as the ideas of 
the true, the good and the beautiful? As a realist, Joad has no answer to 
the subjectivist. As a dualist, Joad has no answer to the monist. All that 
because, on his assumption of man’s ultimacy, he places reason in the midst 
of pure or bare possibility. If evil is what his metaphysics virtually asserts 
it is, namely, pure uncontrolled factuality, it should, like the Virginia 
swamp of Benét’s poem, make all the white carpenters and bricklayers 
from merry England “purge out their entrails’ and disappear forever. 
On the other hand, if evil is, what his epistemology says it must be, fully 
reachable by the musketry of reason set on the emplacement of autonomous 
man, one fine sweeping dictatorial purge will’ remove all Indians and 
mosquitoes as well. 

It is, of course, not for lack of intellectual acumen that Joad has been 
unable even to present the issues clearly, let alone offer any solution for 
the problem of evil. As one of the most brilliant and most popular writers 
on philosophy in our day, Joad cannot even state the basic problem of 
philosophy because that problem can be stated only in terms of the God 


who by his assumption is excluded from his view. 


C. VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Joseph Klausner: From Jesus to Paul. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1943. xvi, 624. $3.50. 


Special interest in this volume is aroused by the consideration that it 
is presented as the sequel to the author’s Jesus of Nazareth, which was first 
published in English translation in 1925. The earlier volume proved to be 
a literary and religious phenomenon of unusual character, due no doubt 
to the fact that a Jewish nationalist, writing in Hebrew, and commanding 
respect as a professor in the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, presented 
Jesus to his own race in remarkably sympathetic light. The position of 
that volume, presupposed and reiterated here, is that Jesus was a thor- 
oughly Jewish figure, who can and must be understood in terms of an 
exclusively Jewish environment. He even maintains that Jesus considered 
himself to be the Messiah, and that he expected to bring redemption to 
Israel through a message of repentance and morality which was proclaimed 
in Jewish cities. There were extremes in Jesus’ thought and message — 
for example, in his emphasis upon his own divine sonship and in his ethics — 
which, it is held, later provided an impetus to a definite divergence from 
Judaism, but Jesus himself, Klausner insists, never intended to found 
Christianity as distinct from Judaism and never conceived of a Gentile 
mission. It is obvious that, in claiming Jesus as a genuine representative of 
Judaism, the intention of Jesus is sharply distinguished from the doctrines 
and program of the Christian church. Hence Christianity cannot be ex- 
plained by way of appeal to Jesus. The author has therefore felt the need 
of continuing his investigations regarding the origin of the Christian move- 
ment, and the present work is the result. 

The considerable size of the present volume indicates that Dr. Klausner 
has sought to carry out his study with adequate attention to detail. More 
than two hundred pages are taken up with a sketch of the backgrounds of 
Christianity. Having dealt at length with Judaism in Palestine in the 
former volume, he is content to add here a section relating to Judaism in 
the diaspora. There are also sections treating of the pagan world and of 
Hellenistic Jewish thought at the time of the rise of Christianity. Some fifty 


pages are then devoted to an evaluation of the principal sources, namely, 
the Acts and the epistles of Paul. Since only about fifty pages are con- 
cerned with the beginning and early development of the Christian church, 
and more than three hundred with a study of Paul, the work is more 
properly a study of that apostle than a history of New Testament Chris- 
tianity as a whole. 


The tendency of the writer’s argument is to separate sharply between 
Jesus and Paul, and to link up Jesus very closely with primitive pre- 
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Pauline Christianity, that is to say, with current Judaism. He says, for 
example, that “‘in the first years after the crucifixion of Jesus, Christianity 
(more correctly Nazarenism) was nothing more than an adjunct to Phari- 
saic-Essenic Judaism” (p. 297). The radical implications of the primitive 
faith in the resurrected Messiah are consequently toned down. And the 
problem of the origin of that faith is not seriously faced, for Klausner, like 
Renan, attempts to make that faith psychologically intelligible by reference 
to the emotionalism of Mary Magdalene! 

Paul, on the other hand, is set at odds with the whole of earlier Chris- 
tianity. “All the Twelve also, and almost the whole Jerusalem church, 
along with James the brother of Jesus . . .’’, he dares to state, ‘‘were utterly 
opposed to this interpretation of Christianity” (p. 503). Paul is “the 
Hellenistic Jew’ who was largely responsible for the transformation of the 
new movement from a Jewish sect to Gentile Christianity. Although Paul 
was a Jew and a Pharisee, and supposed that what he taught was true 
Judaism (cf. p. 453), yet he was unconsciously so powerfully influenced by 
the Hellenistic world that his thought came to be decisively colored by 
pagan philosophy and religion. Paul’s non-Judaism is to be observed 
especially in the consideration that he was basically a mystic. Yet possess- 
ing a practical nature, together with a readiness to accommodate himself to 
his environment for the sake of influence, he was remarkably successful 
in winning a great following among the Gentiles in a time when the pagan 
world was longing for salvation. 

On this approach the real problem is not to explain Jesus, nor to explain 
the earliest Christianity, but to account for Paul’s Christianity. In deal- 
ing with this matter Dr. Klausner stresses the contacts of Paul with the 
Hellenistic world but also seeks to uncover personal factors which may 
account for the origin of the new religion. One such factor, it is main- 
tained, was a sense of inferiority as an apostle, which led him to discount 
the historical life of Jesus and to interpret Christianity more and more as 
a spiritual message (p. 436; cf. pp. 314 ff.). A further support for the 
understanding of Paul as essentially mystical is sought in the hypothesis 
that he was an epileptic. Thus his conversion is also explained (cf. pp. 
326 ff.; 442 ff.). In this fashion Klausner, who has viewed Jesus as a mere 
Jew, howbeit a noble Jew, virtually concludes that Paul was a non-Jew, 
his own convictions and insistence to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Since this is intended only as a notice, and not as a critical review, I may 
be excused from a detailed evaluation of the book. In brief my judgment 
is that it has exceedingly little value as an exposition of the early history 
of Christianity. There are interesting comments, largely based upon the 
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author’s expert knowledge of Jewish literature, which give the work a 
distinctive flavor, but there is nothing novel or fresh in most of the posi- 
tions taken. As even a cursory examination of the footnotes would indicate, 
the author leans heavily upon the conclusions of modern critics of the New 
Testament, including many of the more radical German historians. And 
to the basic deficiency of the work, namely, its failure really to face the 
problems which it sets out to answer, there must be joined on the debit 
side the tendency of the author to be exceedingly arbitrary and dogmatic 
in many of his conclusions on detailed points. 

Although then I am not prepared to recommend the book as an out- 
standing treatment of the history of Christianity in its early days, I be- 
lieve that it can make a distinctive contribution to the knowledge of the 
modern Christian reader. That contribution is to be found in what it 
discloses as to the attitude of modern Judaism, or at least of an important 
segment of modern Judaism, toward Christianity. Here one encounters 
a nationalistic messianism, sharply at variance with the Christology of 
historic Christianity, and a moralism which is set in opposition to “the 
ethical extremeness characteristic of Christianity” (p. 609). One also 
meets the confidence that “Judaism in the form of ethico-prophetic mono- 
theism shall spread over all the world” (p. 610). Apparently, if the Chris- 
tian church is willing to revise its Christology and to tone down its radical 
doctrines of sin and grace, it will be welcomed as an ally in the onward 
march of “ethico-prophetic monotheism”’. 

N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


H. Wheeler Robinson: Redemption and Revelation in the Actuality of 
History. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1942. xlviii, 320. $3.00. 


For anyone who would get at the heart of modern theology this work 
by the principal of Regent’s Park College, Oxford, is a significant book. 
It is the third volume in a trilogy. In 1911 Professor Robinson published 
the first of these, The Christian Doctrine of Man, which was “‘dominated 
by an initial interest in the psychology of religion’’ (Redemption and 
Revelation, p. ix). The second volume, The Christian Experience of the 
Holy Spirit, appeared in 1928. It extended this psychological emphasis to 
its philosophical and theological background. The present volume is 
governed by the same psychological emphasis, and it is for this reason that 
it serves as an excellent manual of truly modern theology. This is true 
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because the whole development of the modern science of psychology, 
superimposed upon the Kantian strictures on the knowability of God, has 
taken the mind of modern man from contemplation of metaphysical reality 
and has made the stream of experience its primary concern. 

Redemption and Revelation has many admirable qualities. Its argument 
is usually quite consistent with its premise, and is well-knit and refined. 
The volume is superbly illuminated by apt quotations from a rather amaz- 
ing variety of sources. Also, Dr. Robinson can turn a piquant and preg- 
nant phrase. But the book’s greatest virtue (and this is at once its greatest 
fault) is its unqualified avowal of the adequacy of experience as the source 
and basis of theology. The argument is forged in the ‘fearless confidence that 
a reconstruction of Christian thought on the basis of experience will give 
us back all that is necessary for religion and all that is true for theology, 
in the older appeals to derived authorities” (p. 8). The “given” for theol- 
ogy is not an authoritative Word of God; it is rather ‘‘an actual experience 
of fellowship with God” (p. 9). More fully he states that “for Christian 
theology the ‘given’ is that which we interpret as the real presence of God 
through the Spirit of Christ active in Christian experience, and that this 
‘given’ affords a valid knowledge of God within the limitations of human 
experience”’ (zbid.). 


As the full title of the book discloses, Dr. Robinson finds the meaning 
of revelation and redemption in the “actuality of history”. Throughout 
the book there is a healthy insistence on the historical character of the 
Christian revelation. He will have nothing of an unhistorical ‘‘Barthian 
bolt from the blue’”’ (p. 178). What does he mean by history? And what 
does he mean by the phrase ‘“‘actuality of history”? Answers to these 
important questions are given in a rather long introductory section (xlviii 
pages), of which the major part is taken up by a significant chapter on 
“The Meaning of History’. To expound this meaning he postulates five 
axioms of history. The obviously crucial importance of such axioms of 
history demands a scrutiny of them. 

1. In the first place Robinson insists upon the ‘“‘creative activity” of 
history. Man, being a responsible being, has for that reason a degree of 
freedom within ‘divine control”. This freedom makes man a creative 
being as well as a creature. For this reason the author maintains that the 
real category in which we gain knowledge of God is “‘life’’ and not intel- 
lect. The religion of the Bible ‘‘suggests that the living God can be known 


only in terms of life and not in terms of thought” (p. xxviii), and “the 
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obedient will is the doorway to any real knowledge of God” (p. xxvii). 
Right here we must pause to insist that his is treacherous ground, the 
ground of modern “‘anti-intellectualism”. Certainly we must maintain 
that there must be some prior knowledge of that which is to be obeyed 
before there can be any exercise of an obedient will. To waive that car- 
dinal principle is to subject the moral being to the bondage of an ethical 
irrationalism. 

2. In the interest of clarity it is somewhat more convenient to consider 
Robinson’s third axiom as the second, namely, that history is “Creative 
of ‘Values’ ’’. However, he insists, they have their ‘‘ultimate source” in 
God — a phrase that is little more than a verbalism in Robinson’s argu- 
ment. These values are revealed in the history that God has controlled, 
and on God’s behalf “they make their intrinsic appeal to us, and win from 
us the intuitive response of the whole personality in faith’’ (p. xxxviii). 

3. It is in the “actuality of history” that revelation occurs. By this 
term is meant the bare anatomy of the events of history, entirely apart 
from any intellectual perception of them. By “‘actuality’’ Robinson means 
a “new category, a unique articulation of spiritual fact which cannot be 
reduced to any intellectual formula” (pp. xxxii f.). Significantly he charges 
that the influence of Greek thought on Christian theology has caused the 


failure of Christian thought to do full justice to the “‘Hebraic emphasis 
in Biblical revelation, the realism of the concrete event. This emphasis 
makes life itself, rather than the analysis of it, the true revelation of God’”’ 
(p. xxxv). 


4. The author’s meaning becomes clearer as we examine the fourth 
axiom, namely, ‘‘The Subjective Factor and the Resultant Transformation 
of Meaning”. In the category of the “actuality of history” is the bare 
event, like Moses coming down from a mountain with two tables of stone 
on which were inscribed certain rules." That bare event meant one thing 
to the people who witnessed the event. It may mean something quite 
different to another group of people. There is, therefore, an ‘inevitable 
‘impressionism’ ”’ in history on account of which we must allow for a 
“transvaluation” of the actual events of history, a ‘‘transvaluation” in 
the light of changing attitudes and conditions (pp. xl f.). 

In short, Robinson will have nothing to do with a revelation of word 
and fact organically integrated as Reformed scholars have always taught, 


t There is an earlier question which we shall by-pass here, namely, that 
of the relevance and significance of language. See the chapter on ‘“‘The 
Symbolism of Language”. 
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namely, that interwoven with the facts of revelation God has given the 
abiding interpretation of those facts. The words recorded along with the 
events would be for Robinson only other events likewise subject to the 
impressionism of history. The meaning of any event “is conditioned by 
the attitude toward it of those whom it concerns” (p. xl). Since the atti- 
tude of Moses’ contemporaries was what it was, the Decalogue consti- 
tuted the holy, unalterable law of God. Since the attitude of men is what 
it is today, the Decalogue today becomes nothing more than a body of 
useful, practical instruments for the maintenance of order in society. To 
the people of Christ’s day the Cross of Calvary was the way of reconcilia- 
tion with a righteous God. To the people of our day the Cross becomes the 
expression of unspeakable devotion to a holy cause. To the men of another 
day it may become the symbol of the madness of a self-inflated fanatic. 
Robinson senses the danger of his argument on this score, and hopes to 
escape the ‘‘waywardness of individualism” by co-ordinating and including 
the Christian experience throughout all the generations, and thus to 
reach objective standards (p. 8). However this suggestion still leaves us 
succorless and unanchored in the shoreless seas of historical relativism. 
We shall meet this point again. 


5. The last axiom hardly relieves the situation. It asserts that the 
temporal must be found within the eternal. Eternal values are found in 
the actualities of experience. However, such values must be referred to an 
eternal order. What then is the relation between eternity and time? 
Naturally Robinson’s emphasis on the “actuality of history’’ would rule 
out the Platonic notion of time as the moving image of eternity. Rather, 
we must “‘say that eternity is the projection of time... provided that we 
regard ‘projection’ as interpretative, and not constitutive” (p. xlvi). Can 
the ‘interpretative’ and the ‘constitutive’, epistemology and meta- 
physics, be thus severed? Hardly. In the very next breath, as the author 
insists upon the necessity of guarding the distinction between eternity 
and time, he tells us that this distinction must be construed so that the 


temporal is ‘‘taken up into the eternal as an integral and constitutive part 


of it” (zbid.). Events in time must not be mere copies of that which is 
already eternally established. That would be Plato’s moving image. We 
are told that historical activity must ‘add something’’ to the eternal 
order, man must add something to “‘God’s unlimited wealth of being and 
purpose’. And this something added is the ‘‘actuality” of the event which 
is the ‘‘expression” of the eternal order in time (p. xlvii). 

How can the temporal add anything to ‘‘God’s unlimited wealth of 
being and purpose’? we ask in perplexity. Are not that “being and 
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purpose” complete, including also the actuality of the historical event? 
If bare historical actuality must add something to God’s “being and pur- 
pose”, then the act of Judas’ betrayal must also do so. Anomalies such 
as that we must inevitably come to if we adopt a method which seeks to 
“climb by the ladder of analogy to the eternal realm’’ (p. 272). On such 
a basis the eternal becomes the moving image of the temporal, and a very, 
very faint image at that. The first great duty of the Christian thinker is 
to see to the integrity of the eternal, of the sovereign and infinite Godhead. 
Only then can the temporal have more meaning than an inchoate maze 
of shadows. 


Let it be understood that Robinson, like his spiritual forbear Schleier- 
macher, wishes to maintain a religion that would seem to have all the 
earmarks of a robust “‘theism’’. Most pertinent is his reflection that if 
God “‘is not the root and ground of its (the universe’s) existence, as the 
Christian doctrine of creation, for example, sets forth, we leave the exis- 
tence of the world with all its material and spiritual values unexplained’”’ 
(p. 74). We hear the striking of piety’s truest note in the sentence, “In 
genuine religion, the emphasis always falls on God, not on man” 
(ibid.). 

We must not be misled by such apparent espousal of a true God-con- 
sciousness. We shall see that the ‘‘God” that Robinson asks us to see 
“steadily and... throughout all life’ (p. 14) is but a creature born of 
the matrix of history, and therefore no God at all. The argument of the 
book goes on to assert that “the will of God is the ultimate explanation 
of the world, and the purpose of God in creating, maintaining and redeem- 
ing it can be known to man only in the actualities of experience” (p. 75). 
But we face a question: Does all of history reveal God and his purpose? 
Does every event or complex of events constitute a divine revelation? 
This raises the whole complex problem of contingency. The actualizations 
of divine purpose in history are in unavoidable connection with a whole 
network of other events. These revelational contacts of God with history 
are ‘‘conditioned” by events which are “the threshold, door-posts and 
lintel of the divine entrance into our life’ (pp. 77 f.). But who is to decide 
what is the bona fide ‘‘divine entrance” and what are only “‘the threshold, 
door-posts and lintel” of such revelational contacts? Must not such a 
position issue in hopeless subjectivism? Dr. Robinson seeks to save his 
position from relativistic chaos by contending that “‘it is the activity of 
God which constitutes the revelation, not the particular form which that 
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activity assumes in our eyes, which depends on an analysis often wrong 
and always imperfect” (p. 78). 

A strange inconsistency lurks here. We have been told that the ‘“im- 
pressionism” of history demands a “‘transvaluation”’ of the values history 
reveals, for the ‘“‘meaning of an event is conditioned by the attitude toward 
it of those whom it concerns” (p. xl, see supra). Hence, the meaning that 
man gives to the actuality is the revelation. Now we are told that the 
“activity of God...constitutes the revelation” for our analysis of that 
activity is wholly unreliable. The inconsistency is natural and inescapable 
when one tries to construct a ‘‘God’’ with the materials snatched from the 
stream of experience. This fault in the argument sets the position in 
bolder relief. There is no divine revelational activity without man’s 
interpretation, and that interpretation is ‘“‘often wrong and always imper- 
fect”. Then what reasonable ground is there for believing in any instance 
that here is a revelation of God? Robinson is much closer to Barth than 
his express criticisms would seem to indicate (see pp. 165n., 95f. n.). His 
“‘God’’, like Barth’s, is ‘‘activistic’’, and at the same time his “history” 
is just as irrational as Barth’s “‘super-history”. Neither sees history as the 
progressive unfolding of God’s ‘‘determinate counsel and foreknowledge”, 
and hence neither has a valid basis for historical revelation. 

In seeking to resolve the stubborn problem of contingency (a problem 
which the orthodox Biblical scholar does not have to face) Robinson 
breaks it up into four separate questions: Is God an “unnecessary hypoth- 
esis’? Is history “irrelevant” to moral and spiritual truth? Is the his- 
torical event “external” to the truth revealed? Must we accept the 
“relativity” of truth? We must pause briefly at the first and the last, and 
in both instances we shall see the above-mentioned inconsistency at work. 
The author seeks to escape the charge that God is an ‘‘unnecessary hypoth- 
esis” by drawing an analogy between the manner in which the microphone 
adds meaning to the mere energy of the carrier wave and the way in which 
God can be thought of as ‘“‘superadding meaning to the continual outflow 
of His energy in what we call Nature” (p. 79). Our consideration of 
Robinson's axioms of history clearly indicated that it is man who deter- 
mines the meaning of the actualities of experience. Now we are told it is 
God who adds the meaning. Robinson cannot escape sensing the need of 
some kind of intelligent word-revelation to give meaning to the actualities 
of fact. That is the pinch of logic that disturbs the peace of those who 
sneer at an “impossible theory of verbal inspiration” (p. 180). In any 
position that seeks to reach true deity via the road of experience God is 
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an “unnecessary hypothesis’, and it is only through inconsistency that 
he can be anything other than that. 

As we would naturally expect, Robinson assures us that we must not 
be perturbed by an inescapable “relativity of the truth revealed to a 
particular generation and through particular persons” (pp. 84 f.), for God 
demands a personal, living faith and not the formal acceptance of a set 
body of truth. The purpose of revelation is to draw man into fellowship 
with God. Therefore, “‘because of the variety of human response to it, 
truth flows as a river of God, changing its course to follow the changing 
valleys of the landscape of history, and not as a canal between the narrow 
banks of man’s devising’ (p. 86). Here again we meet the inevitable 
inconsistency. In an established body of Christian doctrine Robinson sees 


“narrow banks of man’s devising”. But who, we pray, devises the banks 


of the river of ‘‘truth’”’ in Robinson’s argument? He says it is God, but all 
along he has insisted that the truth of divine revelation is contingent upon 


the changing interpretations of different men and generations. Really 
it is man who devises the banks of Robinson’s meandering “river of truth’. 
The ideological confusion of our day shows how tortuous and devious is 
the course of that river. 

God’s truth is mediated to man by the “‘actualities of experience”. 
Earlier we have asked: Do all the actualities of experience mediate the 
truth of God? In other words, what are the “media” of revelation? There 
is a great variety of “‘media” “‘since the transforming power of the mind 
of man can give religious meaning to any object” (p. 97). The history of 
Israel is rich in this variety of media, ranging from the casting of the lot 
to the voice of prophecy. The supreme medium of revelation is personality. 
“Man has found his highest and most influential ideas of God through the 
highest category of human experience, which is personality, and through 
personality wrought to the highest intensity of conviction” (p. 163). 
Personality at ‘“‘the highest intensity of conviction” is the prophetic con- 
sciousness. It is argued that all the ‘religions of revelation” (Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam) go back to the consciousness of a prophet — Moses, 
Jesus and Muhammad. In the realm of “religious ‘discovery’ ” the prophet 
is like the poetic, scientific or philosophic genius. In his use of the formula, 
“Thus saith the Lord’”’, the prophet, in keeping with the “current psychol- 
ogy’’, attributed the fruits of his own reflective and intuitive experience to 
“Yahweh” and thus gained objective standing for them. He regarded 
these products of his own experience as divine revelations, either because 


he was unable to explain normal experience as we can, or because he had 
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experiences that we still call “abnormal”, such as the vision. One wonders 
whether Dr. Robinson is not under the influence of another “current 
psychology”. 

In giving his reasons why personality is the supreme medium of revela- 
tion Robinson again breaks down all real distinction between God and man. 
By its very nature personality is “‘corporate’’, and therefore in man there 
is a ‘‘unity of consciousness’ by which “the prophet was one able to 
identify himself with both man and God” (p. 149). By, this union revela- 
tion is mediated. This is the ‘‘real kinship’? between God and man which 
is demanded throughout the book as the sine qua non of revelation and 
redemption. Robinson’s quotation from C. C. J. Webb makes the position 
quite plain: ‘ ‘The union of God and man belongs to the very essence 
of both the one and the other’ ’”’ (p. 15). 

In the Jesus of history the Christian faith finds this “real kinship’’ most 
perfectly exemplified and actualized, in the union of the divine and the 
human. Jesus is truly the ‘“God-man”’, though not in any Chalcedonian 
manner. Robinson would take a ‘‘deeper view”’ of personality, ‘‘a view 
that will at least enable us to conceive it as the fitting vehicle of the divine, 
and capable of becoming the ‘temple’ of the divine itself under the limiting 
conditions of a particular historical environment and in the texture of a 
particular national history” (p. 210). Of course, on such a basis any unique- 
ness of the person of Christ disappears except possibly a uniqueness of 
degree, for Christ’s relation to God was that of a “‘conscious life in God, 
through which was actualized the ‘Real Presence’ of God on earth”’ (p. 
216). 

What, then, is redemption? Robinson insists constantly that “the 
revelation consists in a redemption, not the redemption in a revelation” 
(p. 88). In short, every contact of the divine with history is a redemption, 
and therefore a revelation of God’s being and purpose. This point, which 
might have been made clearer, can be elucidated as follows. Man is 
really redeemed by the “eternal” values which he has achieved on the 
heights of his aspiration. As these values touch human life, it is “re- 
deemed”. When history demonstrates the worth of such a value, that 
value is regarded as an “‘actualization’’ of the divine purpose in history, 
and therefore that ‘“‘actualization’” becomes a “revelation” of the divine 
being and purpose. This is Robinson’s meaning when he says that we 
must regard history ‘‘as a vast redemptive and therefore revealing 
process”’ (p. xlviii). 

However, that bare statement of the redemptive quality of history does 
not satisfy the “‘evangelical’’ approach to the Christian faith. This ap- 
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proach avows that Jesus has done something ‘‘for’’ us, has wrought a 
“redemption” for us. Spurning moral influence notions of the atonement, 
Robinson insists that the redemptive work of Christ must be a truly objec- 
tive accomplishment in our behalf. Therefore he prefers the word ‘“‘re- 
demption” to describe the work of Christ, as its implied ‘‘metaphor” 
(‘‘ ‘buying back’ by the payment of a price”) most unqualifiedly purveys 
the objective nature of redemption (pp. 219 f.). 

More specifically, the redemption wrought by Christ must be con- 
strued as a divine reaction to human sin, sin being ‘‘a partial or temporary 
defeat of the divine purpose” (p. 267). God's reaction to sin is always that 
of suffering. The Cross of Christ most perfectly actualized in time the 
suffering of the Eternal due to human sin. Since Christ bears the suffering 
as he does, ‘‘He transforms the suffering, and therefore removes the guilt” 
(p. 274). This removal of guilt is accomplished by a great “‘transforma- 
tion” by which the consequences of sin are changed through suffering into 
victory. This is extended to all history, for the Cross is but the supreme 
actualization of that ‘divine principle of transformation’. ‘‘However 
blotted the record of human history, however much of discord it has 
brought into the symphony of God’s purpose, His way of dealing with it 
all transforms its meaning and constitutes the ultimate fact about it.... 
The sin-marred world, viewed as a whole, is transformed into a realm of 
victorious and forgiving love. This transformation is in the deepest sense 
a redemption, for it ransoms history from its bondage to the irrevocable.... 
The whole world is redeemed, for its meaning is transformed” (pp. 275 f.). 

We are quite puzzled. Why should this actualization of the divine 
transformation in the Cross of Christ have any more redemptive value for 
me than any other such actualization? Robinson seeks to answer the 
question (and he is on the old thin ice of historical relativism when he does 
so) as he again brings out the notion of ‘‘corporate personality”’, by which 
we think of Christ as linking the personality of man with that of God. 
The ice becomes dreadfully thin when we are told that ‘‘if He is indeed 
that to which our best and worthiest aspirations point from afar (and it is 
the intuitive assertion of Christian faith that He is), then He becomes man’s 
only true representative by intrinsic right’ (p. 261). That is supposed 
to be the vicarious atonement. 

To answer the question, “from what” is man redeemed by this ransom 
price of suffering? Robinson delves into the personality and finds two 
basic needs: the need to live free from the power of evils within and with- 


out, and the need of being relieved of the load of guilt, personal and social. 


By transforming the evils of the world into victory, the ‘‘redemption” 
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wrought by Christ accomplishes the first objective. And by the removal 
of these evil consequences of sin, the guilt of sin is taken away. It is this 
same transforming activity which is at work in the life of the “redeemed”, 
and this activity is being constantly actualized by the Holy Spirit who 
enters into the human life by a process of ‘‘kenosis’’, a self-emptying which 
is essentially the same as that involved in the incarnation of Christ, the 
higher working in and through the lower and disguised by it. In such a 
personality lies the hope of immortality. ‘The one reality that gives 
continuity with the life beyond is personality” (p. 305), personality that 
has found fellowship with God, which is “‘the essence of religion’’. 

In a final evaluation of Robinson’s argument we must ask what may be 
the authority of this revelation based solely on history. He admits it is 
a ‘‘difficult and thorny question” (p. 170). As is the case with any natural- 
istic theory of revelation, in the final analysis the authority of such a 
revelation is in the compelling power of certain values that seem to have 
some abiding validity throughout history. Such values are then regarded 
as having eternal meaning. ‘‘When they (such values) are taken as the 
illustrations of an eternal truth in process of revelation, they can claim 
authority over us” (p. 171). The Hebrew prophets appeal to ‘‘universal 
values” which “by their own compulsions and attractions.... prove 
their own objectivity” (p. 154). With regard to Jesus, “‘all that the evangel- 
ical Christian is concerned to maintain is the supremacy of the values 
for which He stands” (p. 192). ‘The ultimate authority of revelation... 
must clearly be intrinsic” (ibid.), call that authority God, if you will, or 
call it the pulling power of certain values or “truths” appearing in the 
course of history. That this is Robinson’s meaning is perfectly clear from 
the devastating admission he makes when he says that from the very 
nature of experience historical revelation is such that “it remains open 
to us to accept the lower instead of the higher interpretation — to regard 
all these phenomena (of revelation) as due to the unpurposive operations 
of Nature or to purely human activities, without any divine purpose and 
control’”’ (p. 89). 

Clearly in all of this God becomes quite unessential. “God” is but a 
name given to an alleged ‘“‘source” of the values which man has discovered 
on the altitudes of his experience — on Sinai, Carmel, Parnassus, Golgotha 
or, indeed, Berchtesgaden. When he fails to live up to these values he 
suffers the consequences, and thereby knows that he has ‘‘sinned’”’ and is 
“guilty”. Through his suffering he transforms the defeat into a victory, 
and he is therefore ‘“‘redeemed”’ from the irrevocable thralldom of failure 
and defeat. No wonder Robinson has to do battle with the problem of 
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contingency. No wonder he stumbles on the question of authority. The 
only authority he can claim is that of “intrinsic’’ worth responded to by 
man’s “‘intuition’’ (see pp. xxxviii, 261). If Robinson would apply ruth- 
lessly the logic of his method of “‘projection’”’ from the human to the divine 
he would come to that ‘‘dead end” of human experience where there is no 
gloriously self-sufficient and independent being called God and where 
there is, for that reason, no redemption and no revelation. All we have 
left is bare actuality begging for meaning and for redemption. Surely 
Robinson’s whole theological superstructure is but a house of cards if its 
basic position can be summarized by the author’s own most apt epitome: 
“‘Man’s conviction is God’s revelation” (p. 166). 

As already suggested, the best that Robinson can do to escape a hopeless 
relativism is to correlate the individual response to the values revealed 
(discovered) in history ‘‘with the collective experience of the race’’ and to ; 
judge that individual response by that experience (pp. 7f.n.). To this 
we would say, in the first place, that if this is to stand as a description of 
the manner in which thousands have rallied to'the Cross of Christ and to 
the values for which it stands, it must be challenged. Christianity has 
never come to men with a set of values that are palpably desirable to men. 
It has come with a gospel that was a stumbling-block to the Jew and 
foolishness to the Greek. It has come to men with the forthright declara- 
tion that ‘‘the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God”’. 
On Dr. Robinson's basis the history of Christianity would have to be 
drastically revised. 

In the second place we would say that Dr. Robinson has here simply 
given us the quintessence of totalitarianism. God has been ruled out of the 


picture. All that we have left is human society creating and vindicating 
its own values. The ease with which theologians of the “‘left’’ hobnob 
with “‘leftist’”” views and tendencies ought not be a matter of surprise to 
us. The tether of logic is strong. 


EDWARD HEEREMA 
Midland Park, New Jersey. 
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